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Hubby—What a stunning get-up! 

Wife—Do you like it? 

Hubby—Oh, my dear, I simply love it. 
It’s just too hideously fashionable for 
words !—London Bystander. 


George—Does your wife ever nag you? 

John—No. We’ve only been married a 
year. We call it coaxing, so far—Boston 
Transcript. 


Native—Be ye tourists? 
Weary Motorist—No; detourists.”—Life. 


“Do angels have wings, mummy ?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“Can they fly?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Then when is nursie going to fly, ’cause 
Daddy called her an angel last night?” 

“Tomorrow, darling.”—Times of Cuba. 


“I hear you’ve gone into the antique 
furniture business. Where is your shop?” 

“Oh, [ve got a chain of farmhouses all 
through New England.”—Judge. 


Irate Father—I never heard of such nerve. 
A man in your position asking for my 
daughter’s hand! 

Suitor—Oh, my position isn’t so bad. I 
have a window on one side and the door 
on the other.—Legion Weekly. 


Mrs. Ofley—If I should die, dear, I want 
you to marry again. 

Mr. Ofley—Why do you want that? 

Mrs. Ofley—So that you will be sorry 
I died.—Paris L’Illustration. 


The orator was not being well treated. 
His audience were better interrupters than 
listeners. So he, too, became roused. 

“When I came here tonight I did not be- 
lieve in the Darwinian theory. Upon ma- 
ture consideration of my audience I do— 
half of you look as if you’d evolved from 
monkeys.” 

“Yes,” came the calm response, “but we 
have evolved.”—London Tit-Bits. 


“What could be more sad,” said the 
schoolteacher, “than a man without a coun- 
try?” 

“A country without a man,” answered 
the pretty girl. 


Now I want a very careful chauffeur—one 
who does not take the slightest risks,” warn- 
ed the would-be employer. 

“I’m your man, sir,” answered the appli- 
cant. “Can I have my salary in advance?” 


Cook—What are we having tonight, mum? 

Mistress—Why, I’ve told you—clear soup, 
fillet of sole, cutlet, and cabinet pudding. 

Cook—I mean on the radio, mum. 


Groom to be—When two people like the 
same things their married life is bound to 
be happy. 

Wise Old Uncle—Well, you and Mary 
ought to be happy, for I know she loves 
you—and you're very fond of yourself. 





“Ain’t you goin’ to vote, Lew?” 

“Not after hearin’ what each candidate 
says will happen if t’other is elected.”— 
Country Gentleman. 


“Did you give the man the third degree?” 
asked the police officer. 

“Yes. We browbeat and badgered him 
with every question we could think of.” 

“What did he do?” 

“He dozed off and merely said now and 
then, ‘Yes, my dear, you are perfectly 
right.’ ”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


Murphy—aAn’ can ye ricommind him? 
Casey—Oi can. Faith, he’s a moighty 
foine docther. Last Siptimber when little 


Katie wor prosthrated wid difthafia an’ 
braythin’ her last brith, Oi said: “Docther, 
will she live till marnin’?” He said: “Din- 
nis, don’t worry. She will live,” he said, 
“till many years after ye’re dead an’ under 
the sod.” 

Murphy—An’ did she? 

Casey—She did—Boston Transcript. 


Edward—The more I read, the less I know. 
Charlie—You must be well-read. 


Sam, the village butcher, took a trip to 
New York. But nothing impressed him 
like the kindness of a bus conductor. “I 
gets in,” says he, “and stretches my legs. 
The conductor sees as I’m tired. ‘Why 
don’t you have a bus to yourself,’ says he, 
as kind as you like.” 


“Did you hear about the fellow who sued 
a Scotsman for damages?” 

“What about him?” 

“Well, he’s not expected. to recover.”— 
London Humorist. 





Patron—I_ know of nothing more exas- 
perating than to find a hair in-my soup. 

Waiter—Well, sir; it would be still worse, 
I think, to have the soup in your hair— 
Paris Pele Mele. 





Phyllis—I can’t understand why you stay- 
ed outside so long with such a wonderful 
dancer as Guy. 

Irene—But he showed me some new steps, 
and we sat on them. 


A man said to a group of women at tea: 
“Before I was married I could never save 
a cent.” 

The women above their tea-cups exchang- 
ed triumphant smiles. 

“I managed to keep out of debt though,” 
the man added. 


Mother—I gave you a penny yesterday 
to be good, and today you are as bad as 
you can be. 

Small Son—Yes, I’m trying to show you 
that you got your money’s worth yester- 
day.—Chicago Tribune. 


“Tommy, stop eating with your fingers.” 

“But mamma, weren’t fingers made be- 
fore forks?” 

“Not yours, Tommy.”’—Legion Weekly. 





The tired Saturday night patron at the 
Elite lunchroom in Hicksburg had made 
up his mind to get some action. “Where’s 
that coffee I ordered?” he thundered to the 
waiter. 

“It'll be here in just a minute now,” re- 
plied the waiter. “You see, it takes a little 
longer to make it on Saturday nights.” 

“Why is that?” 

“Well, we put in fresh grounds on Sun- 
days, an’ long toward Saturday they get 
kind of weak.”—Judge. 


Betty was milking the cow when a mad 
bull tore over the meadow. Betty did not 
stir, but calmly continued milking. Ob- 
servers who had fled to safety saw to their 
astonishment that the bull stopped within 


LUCID INTERVALS 


a few yards of the maid and cow and, turn- 
ing, went away. 

“Weren’t you afraid? Why did he run 
away?” they questioned Betty. 

“He got scared,” returned Betty. “This 
cow is his mother-in-law.”—Country Gen- 
tleman. 


Mother—What do you mean by putting 
your thumb to your nose and wriggling 
your fingers at those little boys? 

Willie—Don’t you worry, Ma—they: know 
what I mean.—Legion Weekly. 


“God bless woman!” said a philanthropic 
optimist. “She is like the ivy on the ruined 
wall. The more dilapidated you become, the 
more she clings to you.” 

“Yes, God bless her!” grunted a misan- 
thropic pessimist. “The more she clings to 
you, the more dilapidated you become.” 


YOUNG AMERICA 


“Tom, go fetch the old horse.” 

“Why the old one, father?” 

“Wear out the old ones first, that’s my 
motto.” 

“Well, then, father, you fetch the horse.” 


—Epworth Messenger. 





Doorkeeper of movie theater—So you 
want to see a boy inside, eh? Who is it? 
Boy (confidentially )—Me !—Life. 





Mother—Didn’t I tell you I would punish 
you if I found you fighting? What were 
you arguing about? 

Johnny—Willie said you were 10 years 
older’n his mother. 

Mother—Ten years! The idea! 

Johnny—Don’t worry, ma. I learned him 
to say you were 20 years older.—Life. 


Little Bob (about to go out with mother) 
—Mama, you must take some money with 
you. 

Mother—No, Bob, I’m not going to use 
any. 

Little Bob—Yes, you must have money 
for chocolate; I might start crying on the 
street, you know.—Detroit News. 


Teacher—So I’ve caught you 
gum, have I? 

Sammy—No, mum; I wasn’t chewin’. I 
was jest keepin’ it there instead of in my 
pocket. It’s so sticky—Chicago News. 


chewing 


WEE HUGHIE 
He’s gone to school, wee Hughie, 
An’ him not four. 
Sure I saw the fright was in him 
When he left the door. 


But he took a hand o’ Denny. 
An’ a hand o’ Dan, 

Wi’ Joe’s owld coat upon him— 
Och, the poor wee man! 


He cut the quarest figure, 
More stout nor thin; 

An’ trottin’ right an’ steady 
Wi’ his toes turned in. 


I watched him to the corner 
O’ the big turf stack, 

An’ the more his feet went forrit, 
Still his head turned back. 


He was lookin’, would I call him— 
Och, my heart was woe— 

Sure it’s lost I am without him, 
But he be to go. 


I followed to the turnin’ 
When they passed it by; 
God help him he was cryin’, 
An’; maybe, so was I. 
—Elizabeth Shane. 
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Before “Automobilitis” Became an Epidemic 


R. DON RHYNE received his motor- 

M carriage Friday and has since been 

diligently at work, assisted by 

Mr. A. M. Price, in taming it. As 

soon as they get it trained to keep the 

middle of the road and break it from trying 

to climb trees, Mr. Rhyne is going to take 

aride. The possession of the first and only 

horseless-carriage in the state is adding 

considerably to Mr. Rhyne’s popularity— 
all want to take a ride.” 

This item appeared in the Lincolnton 
(Ga.) Journal toward the close of the year 
1899. Of course, it had reference to the 
automobile. At that time autos, or “horse- 
less-carriages” as they were then known, 
were few and far between. Now, in the 
day of a greatly improved gasoline vehicle, 
it is interesting to look back and compare 
the modern car with its ancestors. 

In the old days the auto often left a trail 
of wreckage in its wake. It was only re- 
cently that Denison, Iowa, repealed this 
drastic ordinance, put on its statute books 
many years ago: “The traveling motorist 
is ordered to telephone ahead to the 
next town, notify them of his intended ar- 
rival, of his probable route through town, 
and of the length of his intended stay.” 
This was in order to hustle people off the 
street and get a good grip on the horse’s 
head before the chugging monster went by. 

Toward the close of the 19th century 
there appeared in a Baltimore paper this 
report: “Several days ago the park police 
refused to allow an automobile to enter 
Druid Hill park, It was feared the strange 
appearance of the vehicle would frighten 
horses. Park Commissioners Casey and 
Griffith took a spin around Druid Hill yes- 
terday in an electro-mobile to observe the 
effect of the vehicle on the horses. They 
report that they passed about 400 teams 
in the course of their ride, and that only 
about two per cent of the horses showed 
any fright.” 

“The automobile is the coming vehicle, 
and we may as well get ready for it,” pre- 
licted William Hazleton when he opened 
what he called an “automobile bazaar” in 
London in 1899, There intending purchas- 
crs had the opportunity of examining the 
various styles “and having them tested 
without cost.” According to the London 
Mail and Express of that year: “The auto- 

\obile is a different proposition, but among 
those who can afford the expense it is apt 
to take the place of both bicycle and car- 
lage.” 

\ Vienna paper of that day reports near- 
ly 11,000 autos in Europe, of which number 
france had 9600. Today the United States 
leads the world with over 15,000,000 cars in 
use. In the auto’s infancy Belgium ruled 
that “all automobile vehicles must carry, 
both in front and behind, a number large 
enough to be seen at a distance,” and fur- 
thermore “all automobiles must be pro- 
vided with a brake” and also “bear the 
/wner’s name and address.” In that coun- 
try the speed limit then was 18 miles an 
hour in the open country and only seven 





miles an hour within the limits of any city. 
“Miss Attalie Claire, the actress, gave an 
automobile party in December,” reports the 
American Automobile of 1900, being pleased 
to announce that the party enjoyed a run 
of more than an hour without mishap. Anna 
Held once challenged any woman to race 
her in a horseless-carriage from New York 
to Philadelphia. She wanted to match her 
Panhard against any American machine. 
No-one accepted the challenge. 

Motor car manufacturers were jubilant 
when a certain newspaper gave 17 lines to 








Put on your goggles and linen dusters, we 
are going to take a spin in a classy phaeton. 
Don’t laugh; this was a “humdinger” in the 
auto line about 1899. And it cost only a little 
over $3000! But that was before the day of 
balloon tires and four-wheel brakes, 


an auto meet. One journal reports the 
weight of one car to be 7040 pounds. .As 
early as 1899 camplaint was made about 
“glaring headlights.” Says the American 
Automobile: “More than one cyclist has re- 
cently stated how nearly they have come 
to grief when riding after dark through 
being momentarily dazzled by the very 





The three-wheeled motor car is popular in 
Asia and in some parts of Europe. However, the 
Benz gas buggy made its appearance long be- 
fore the modern version. it must have been a 
rough-riding vehicle, judging from the wheels. 


brilliant lights carried on motor cars. What 
have the drivers of motor cars to say on 
the subject?” This same publication pre- 
dicted that the auto would “open the Uto- 
pian road.” “In time,” it stated, “there will 
be a boulevard across the continent.” This 
prophecy has been fulfilled by the estab- 





lishment of not one but several great trans- 
continental highways. 

In discussing the ordeal in driving thc 
early open models, one newspaper said: 
“The cold draft is very trying in the winter- 
time. Ordinary ulsters and overcoats are 
not proof against it. It has, therefore, been 
necessary to invent special garments for 
the new sport. Of these, leather overalls 
and fur coats (with the fur outside) have 
proved to be the most serviceable. A very 
important point in connection with the 
comfort of motor-car driving is the proper 
protection of the eyes. It is necessary to 
wear goggles. The best variety is of smoked 
glass, with a slight black silk mask fitted 
to the rim. This clings to the forehead 
and cheek-bones and prevents dust from 
being driven into the eyes.” After stressing 
the necessity of wearing “dusters” the same 
authority suggests that women also wear 
thick veils and carry celluloid fans. 

But for real style we have the word of 
the reporter who wrote: “At a recent smart 
wedding the bridal party drove to the 
church in automobiles. The bride’s auto 
was dark blue in color, upholstered in white 
satin and decorated with white orchids, 
lilies of the valley and bride roses. The 
coachman wore white gloves, necktie and a 
bridal boutonnier of lilies of the valley. 
The groom’s auto was not so decorative, as 
the inside was upholstered in dark blue 
satin to correspond with the body of the 
carriage.” In Texas, according to another 
news dispatch, a wealthy stockman aston- 
ished the natives by using an auto to in- 
spect the wire fence of his ranch. 

Early in the game the Haynes and Ap- 
person Automobile Co. experimented with 
a gasoline motor for propelling farm ma- 
chinery. It was applied to a gang plow “that 
turned several furrows at once,” also reap- 
ers, mowers, wagons and _ threshing-ma- 
chines. During maneuvers of the Italian 
army in 1899 autos were used to pull artil- 
lery and for general transportation, The 
improvement of rural roads went hand-in- 
hand with the development of the auto. In 
1900 one author was led to predict the ad- 
vent of the motor bus as a better means of 
communication between small municipali- 
ties. Along about that time there was a 
bitter discussion as to whether the bicycle 
was doomed. Said one wheelman: “We 
shall stick to our bicycle, as we believe it is 
one of the most serviceable, useful and 
healthful modes of rapid transit at as rea- 
sonable cost as any means of travel.” 

The cost of early autos ranged from $300 
to well over $3000. The first Ford was in 
the latter class. According to the Philadel- 
phia Record, the average yearly cost of 
maintaining a “heavy rig suitable for car- 
rying four persons and a driver” was as 
follows: Gasoline, $88; oil, $6; repairs to 
carriage, $103; repairs to machinery, $185; 
repairs to tires, $28; sundries, $65; depre- 
ciation, $150; servant, $200, making a grand 
total of nearly $1000, a big sum in that day. 
And then autos were not sold on the instal- 
ment ‘plan. Those were the “good old days”! 
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The nomenclature of the new vehicle in- 
vited spirited debate. People soon gave up 
the “horseless-carriage” designation. Some 
wanted to call it “motor-carriage,” others 
“nower-wagon” etc. Finally the word “au- 
tomobile” was generally adopted in this 
country. The term has now been shortened 
to “auto.” 


From the very start autos were consid- 
ered dangerous to man and beast. The 
former horse calamities have been super- 
seded by deaths from autos, and in propor- 
tion to a growing population. However, 
one early writer rose to the defense of the 
auto, “The motor will be brought to such 
perfection,” he said, “that in its small re- 
fractory power there will be but an infini- 
tesimal chance of danger compared to driv- 
ing the idiotic horse—the only animal in 
the world that runs away and jams its own 
head against a stone wall; that will partake 
of a bundle of hay in its stall and 10 min- 
utes afterwards will shy at a similar bun- 
dle on the street and kill his master.” An- 
other early argument was that the “cleanli- 
ness of the community has been so affected 
by the withdrawal of animal dirt that the 
death rate has been materially decreased.” 

A cab driver who became a chauffeur in 
the early days of the auto said that he 
would sooner drive a woman on her first 
auto trip than a man, “A woman has con- 
fidence in you, and though she may get 
nervous, will sit still,” he explained. “A 
man won't. If you get in a tight place he 
will jump up and tell you what to do, and 
perhaps rattle you. I was driving a couple 
of men down town the other day and we 
ran into a traffic jam. There was no dan- 
ger, and everything would have come out 
all right if the fools would have sat still. 
But they weren’t content to let me manage. 
They jumped up and began making sugges- 
tions. They scared a horse, and a cop had 
to threaten to arrest them if they didn’t 
shut up. When we got clear of the jam 
they jumped out and said they would walk 
the rest of way, they thought it would be 
safer. 

“The funniest experience I had,” remark- 
ed the old cabby’ reminiscently, “was in 
a motor on a ferry boat. Two men sat 
near by, speculating about the machine. 
They had never seen one before evidently, 
but, as usual, one thought he knew it all. 
The other fellow had been wondering what 
made the thing go. The wise one said: 
‘Pshaw, don’t you see! The front wheels 
are smaller than the rear ones. That makes 
a slant, and it’s always running down hill. ” 


Who built the first auto? This is debata- 
ble. The development of the auto was so 
gradual that it is a question what early 
car can be justly referred to as the “first.” 
In 1649 Johann Hantsch built a self-propell- 
ed vehicle at Nuremburg, Germany. Clock- 
work drove it at the terrifying speed of 
five miles an hour. Steam carriages were 
discussed as early as 1680 but the first suc- 
cessful one was constructed in 1763 by 
Nicholas Cugnot, a French officer. There is 
a story that Vaucanson, another French- 
man, invented a horseless-carriage a quar- 
ter of a century before Cugnot, but this is 
not verified. In 1886 Count’De Dion drove 
a steam-propelled vehicle through the 
streets of Paris. 

The first practical American car seems 
to have been built at Kokomo, Ind., in 1894. 
It is now on exhibition at the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington. Elwood Haynes 
and the Apperson brothers both claim to 
have originated it. The dispute has never 
been satisfactorily settled. The first auto 
race of any size was held on Thanksgiving 
day, 1895, under the auspices of a Chicago 
newspaper. Many cars were entered—on 
paper—but less than a dozen were able to 
reach even the starting point. At the word 
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“Go!” several went a few hundred yards 
and then broke down. Only three succeeded 
in covering the 53-mile eourse. The time of 
the winning car was 10 hours and 25 min- 
utes. Nowspeedcarsdo a mile in 23 seconds. 


Everybody Anxious to Help the Farmers 

Discussions of the condition of the farm- 
ers and of a thousand and one plans for 
pulling them out of the hole continue to 
occupy writers and speakers more than any 
other one subject. One trouble with all 
these discussers is that they pick out cases 
of individual farmers and try to draw con- 
clusions from those cases. The truth is 
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Another fish story. The legislator is trying 
to convince his constituents that while the fish 
he actually brought home were small, the ones 
4 almost caught were big fellows.—Asheville 

imes, 


there is the same difference among farm- 
ers that there is among any_ other class 
of people; some are highly prosperous, oth- 
ers are just managing to wiggle along, and 
others are being forced into bankruptcy. 
Hence there is no formula that will apply 
to all. 


The agricultural department has been 
making a study of typical farms in differ- 
ent parts of the country and trying to get 
to the bottom of the difficulties. It is 
found that on the average the farms since 
the slump of 1920 have not been yielding 
enough to pay taxes, interest on loans and 
a low wage for the farmers—let alone giv- 
ing any return on the invested capital. 
Many farmers during the boom period of 
the war invested heavily in more land, at 
inflated prices, and this class are in bad 
shape; many have had to lose their farms 
and all they have put into them, as it is 
impossible to make the farms pay any 
profit on the high valuation. In the crash 
many small banks have collapsed. 


The inflation has to be taken out of these 
farm values, and taxes and other expenses 
reduced accordingly, or the farmers must 
get prices for their products which will 
yield them at least a fair return on their 
capital and decent wages for their time. 
The agricultural department in its estimates 
figures the present value of all our farms 
at 60 billions, which means a shrinkage-of 
20 billions since’ the war period. This de- 
flation is still going on. 


It is always an open question what a farm 
is “worth.” Many farmers complain that 
they can’t make any money, and yet are un- 
willing to sell to others. Others are anx- 
ious to sell but can find no purchasers at 
any price. There are thousands of farms— 
good farms, in good sections, with easy ac- 
cess to markets—which can really be had 
for nothing. That is, they can be bought 
for less money than the improvements 
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alone are worth—which means that the 
land is thrown in free. In almost every sec- 
tion there are many farms which have been 
abandoned because the farmers couldn’t 
make a living on them under present con- 
ditions and have pulled up stakes and gone 
to the cities to work for wages. The farm- 
ers are demanding a fair share of the con- 
veniences and luxuries that the town peo- 
ple enjoy—such as good schools, good roads, 
modern improvements in homes etc. 


There is a marked exodus of farmers from 
the West back to the East and South, where 
living conditions are better and markets 
nearer. Government figures show that the 
farmers buy more than 30 per cent of the 
food they consume, to say nothing of other 
supplies. They have to pay the freight on 
everything they buy and are also made to 
stand the freight cost on all they sell. Thus 
they are bilked both going and coming, 
and they now ask some sort of readjust- 
ment which will put them on a fair equality 
with other basic interests, such as the rail- 
roads, the manufacturers etc. 

The rising prices of this year’s crops 
are helping some, but a permanent higher 
level for farm products is what is required. 
Senator Howell of Nebr. has issued a warn- 
ing that unless the East helps pass the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill to bring this about, the 
West will join with the South and effect “a 
radical reduction of the tariff.” Senator 
Capper of Kans. says “farming is the great- 
est gamble in the world,” and he insists 
that the farmers must be protected from 
hazards which are beyond their control, not 
only for their own benefit but for the good 
of the whole country. 

Henry Ford says the farmers have never 
made any money and never can, with their 
inefficient methods. He plans to make 
farming a huge manufacturing industry, 
run on a huge scale the same as the pro- 
duction of autos or any other necessity. 
Individual farmers simply can’t stay in the’ 
game, he declares. He proposes to have the 
farmers work on the farms as long as their 
work will bring in good wages, and the rest 
of their time they will work in near-by fac- 
tories. He is already testing this plan and 
says it is a success. By using farmers to 
make valves for motors for instance he can 
produce them for only half what it costs 
him in Detroit. Manufactured products in 
this way could be made cheaper and the 
farmers at the same time could make good 
money for every day and hour they put in 
at their factory jobs. 

Many bills were introduced at the last 
session of congress which were intended to 
give relief but though the supposed “friends 
of the farmers” were in control nothing 
was accomplished. Many of these legisla- 
tors are now fighting for re-election and 
are having a hard time getting the farmers 
to believe their alibis. As one farmer put 
it, “We have been fooled once too often.” 
The “farmer vote” is going to be much big- 
ger than ever before, and no-one can tell 
how it will affect the election results. 


Two New Ambassadors Named 


Edgar Bancroft of Chicago and James 
Sheffield of New York were appointed am- 
bassadors to Japan and Mexico respectively 
by President Coolidge. Mr. Bancroft, who 
is a lawyer and writer on industrial topics, 
succeeds Cyrus Woods who resigned as 
envoy to Tokyo following the passage of 
the Japanese exclusion act. He is 67 years 
old and has been counsel for many rail- 
roads, also the International Harvester Co. 
He is a trustee of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace and of Tuskegee 
Institute. Mr. Sheffield succeeds to the post 
made vacant by the resignation of Charles 
Warren: He is a graduate of Yale and of 
the Harvard law school and also is a trustee 
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of the Carnegie Endowment for Internation- 
al Peace. He served one term in the New 
York state legislature. 


Candiaaves Plead for Labor Vote 

Gen. Dawes alone among the more prom- 
inent candidates did not have a “special 
message” for organized labor on Labor day. 
president Coolidge entertained labor lead- 
ers at a White House luncheon and read 
them a declaration of his attitude toward 
unions. This was a move to counteract the 
action of the Federation of Labor in in- 
dorsing La Follette. The president offered 
statistics to show that “the American wage- 
earner enjoys a buying power enormously 
greater than that of any other wage-earner 
in the world and is living better than at 
any other time in our history.” He declared 
union workers have a right to organize, bar- 
gain collectively and negotiate through 
their own agents. The right to strike, he 
conceded, goes along with the right to or- 
ganize. “Compulsory arbitration,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Coolidge, “cannot be reconciled 
with the right of individual freedom.” 

Restriction of immigration, enactment of 
tariff laws, economy in government expens- 
es and an adequate army and navy, he as- 
serted, are all necessary to preserve Amer- 
ican standards for wage-earners. He added 
that the 12-hour day and the seven-day 
week have been eliminated with a gain rath- 
er than a loss in wages. The president finds 
that the cost of living of the average fam- 
ily has been falling since the high point 
was reached in 1920 and is now only 69 
per cent above the level of 1913. “If any- 
thing is to be done by the government for 
the people who toil,” said the president, “it 
will be by continuing its efforts to provide 
healthful surroundings, education, reason- 
able conditions of employment, fair wages 
for fair work, stable business prosperity 
and the encouragement of religious wor- 
ship.” 

Speaking before the Ohio Valley Trades 
and Labor Assembly at Wheeling, W. Va., 
John W. Davis asked union workers—men 
and women—‘“as those on whom the bur- 
dens of war fall with most crushing 
weight,” to lead their fellow countrymen 
into world councils and thus make sure that 
“America takes her rightful place in the 
councils of humanity.” The Democratic 
candidate for president reviewed the strug- 
gles of labor against “the forces of human 
greed and avarice.”- “If labor is to hold 
the ground it has gained,” he declared, 
“there are three great constructive duties 
before the American people. The first is to 
preserve equality of opportunity and make 
the nation secure against any tendency to 
harden into a system of caste. We do not 
want men and women in this country to re- 
main tied to the stations which their fa- 
thers occupied. The second duty is to so 
arrange and administer our government as 
to preserve equality of right. We must 
inake sure that there is no discrimination 
in our laws, either for or against the farm 
or the factory, the countryside or the city, 
the East or the West. And in the third 
place we must make the nation secure 
against war or the threat of war by adapt- 
ing our national and commercial policies to 
the new conditions that exist in the modern 
world.” 

Mr. Davis declared for a strengthening of 
the public school system but is against the 
proposed federal department of education. 
He approves the child labor amendment be- 
cause it prevents “human greed” from clos- 
ing the door to education. He believes that 
the law against the use of injunctions in 
labor disputes should be written in plainer 
terms and is opposed to any proposal to 
curb the courts so that they cannot protect 
the weak against unwise and unjust laws. 
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Mr. Davis again went on record as con- 
demning trifling with freedom of* speech, 
right of assembly, freedom of contract, free- 
dom of the press and freedom in matters 
#1 retigious belief and practice. Those who 
council isolation for America he termed 
“blind leaders of the blind.” He thinks the 
railroad labor board should be abolished 
and a “more flexible machinery” set up to 
handle railroad labor disputes. 


Senator La Follette opened his personal 
campaign by broadcasting a talk from 
Washington in which he said that the two 
major parties did not merit labor’s support 
because both “are serving the same old mas- 
ters and seeking to preserve intact the priv- 
ileges they have yielded to favored inter- 
ests.” On the other hand, he said his party 
seeks to “strike down the privileges enjoyed 
by a few and to return to the simple prin- 
ciples of Jefferson and Lincoln.” He réiter- 
ated his contention that monopoly is the 
dominant issue of the campaign. J. P. Mor- 
gan and Co., he asserted, is the “original 
source” of the Republican and Democratic 
plans respecting Europe. He remarked that 
the so-called Dawes plan is “merely the 
Morgan plan.” 

Mr. La Follette said he was fortunate in 
having Senator Wheeler for a running-mate 
and expressed the hope that the people in 
November will bring to account the admin- 
istration which has “persecuted” Wheeler. 
If elected, Mr. La Follette promises to work 
for the repeal of the transportation act of 
1920, reduce exorbitant railroad rates, low- 
er tariff duties, readjust tax schedules, reor- 
ganize federal trade and tariff commissions, 
conserve natural resources, promote co- 
operative marketing, free government de- 
partments from the control of special in- 
terests, and require the department of 
justice and U, S. district attorneys to “pros- 
ecute criminal actions against every prof- 
iteering monopoly which violates the anti- 
trust laws with the same vigor which I 
should require of them in the prosecution 
of a bootlegger.” He declared the country 
to be a victim of a monopoly system fos- 
tered and protected by both the Democrat- 
ic and Republican parties. On Labor day 
Matthew Woll, vice-president of the Feder- 
ation of Labor, issued a statement urging 
union workers to support La Follette and 
Wheeler. 

The G. O. P. was assailed as an enemy of 
the farmer by Gov. Bryan, Democratic nom- 
inee for vice-president, in an address at 





WHAT’S WRONG HERE? 





The Montreal Star published this cartoon, 
and J. C. Hoover, of Wilkinsburg, Pa., calls 
attention to an error made by the artist. 
Uncle Sam is supposed to be cutting down 
the tree of “Eastern good-will” with his 
“Japanese exclusion” ax. But the notch in 
the tree is considerably too far around to 
the left according to where Uncle Sam is 
standing. 


Elk Point, S. Dak. He said some Republican 
congressmen from the Northwest had to 
bolt the Republican party because it had 
betrayed the farmers’ trust. “Only a Dem- 
ocratic victory,” he asserted, “can remove 
the handicaps and hobbles which have been 
plagea on tha farmer by the Republican ad- 
ministration.” Continuing, he remari*@ 
that legislative and administrative “un- 
friendliness” has cost the farmer and live- 
stock producer billions of dollars in the 
last four years. President Coolidge’s ac- 
ceptance speech, according to Gov. Bryan, 
offers no practical or permanent remedies 
for relief of agriculture. In hitting “spe- 
cial privileges” he asked: “What legislation 
has been passed during the past four years 
for the benefit of the farmer, or the wage- 
earner, or the masses of the people, that 
didn’t have a string to it? I say that the 
Republicans have already gotten the farmer 
down to bed rock, and it is time to apply 
common honesty in government as well as 
in private life if the confidence of the peo- 
ple in their government is to be restored 
and if the masses of the people are again to 
enjoy prosperity and contentment.” 


Four speeches delivered at Boston and 
vicinity served to open Senator Wheeler’s 
New England tour. The sole issue of the 
campaign, in his opinion, lies in the “return 
of the government to the people.” He went 
into detail about the senate investigations 
in which he was prominent. President 
Coolidge, he declared, is a “mythically 
strong, courageous, silent, watchful man,” 
while the Democratic standard-bearer, ac- 
cording to this authority, seems willing to 
“out-Coolidge Coolidge as a servant of Wall 
street.” Gen. Dawes was attacked for his 
“gallant service in war on organized labor.” 
The two old parties, asserted Senator 
Wheeler, are now as alike as the Gold Dust 
twins in everything but name. Mr. Wheeler 
had nothing to say about Gov. Bryan. Pos- 
sibly this was because they met recently 
as “friendly enemies” at Lincoln, Nebr. 
and renewed acquaintance formed 30 years 
ago. There they talked and laughed togeth- 
er like two old friends. 


G. A. R. and Dixie Women at Odds 

The work of the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy in behalf of the Stone mountain 
Confederate memorial brought an attack 
on that organization by Gen. L. E. Arens- 
berg, commander-in-chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. “The Daughters of 
the Confederacy does not preach patriot- 
ism,” he said, charging that its members 
“were not forgetting the sores of the 60’s 
but were doing any manner of things to 
keep them open.” “It is even engaged in 
defacing the face of nature by placing on 
the face of Stone mountain statues of men 
who sought to rend the nation in twain,” 
he went on. “I honor the men of the Con- 
federate army. It is all right for them to 
get together in their meetings and preserve 
the comradeships of the days of the Civil 
war. I believe they are right in holding 
such meetings. But I do not believe that 
the Daughters of the Confederacy has any 
right to attempt to get the effigies of its 
commanders on the coins of the United 
States, for those who fought against the 
nation have no right to have their faces 
on any coins of the country.” 

Members of the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy resented Gen. Arensberg’s state- 
ments. “The Southern women are as true 
to the Stars and Stripes and are as patri- 
otic as the women in any section of the 
country,” declared Mrs. Frank Odenheimer, 
past president-general of the organization. 
In her opinion the G. A. R. head’s reference 
to the Confederate memorial is “narrow.” 
The memorial, she explains, is not only to 
pay reverence to those whom the Southern 
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people revere but is a testimonial to a 
united country. 

Not only the G. A. R. but several other 
organizations have lodged formal protest 
with the treasury department against the 
minting of a special 50-cent piece to com- 
memorate the beginning of the memorial. 
However, the protests cannot be considered, 
say the authorities, because the coins have 
already been authorized by congress. 


Getting Out the Slacker Vote 


The indifference of citizens toward the 
voting privilege is both discouraging and 
unfortunate, Nearly half of the nation’s 
eligible voters neglect to exercize the right 
of ballot. Though the potential voting 
strength of the country is nearly 55,000,000, 
less than 26,700,000 persons voted in the 
last presidential election. The equal suf- 
frage amendment enfranchized 27,000,000 
women but less than 10,000,000 voted in 
1920, it is estimated. On the other hand, 
only 17,000,000 of the 28,000,000 eligible 
males cast their ballots. This means that 
over 28,000,000 citizens—17,000,000 women 
and 11,000,000 men—do not live up to their 
duty as citizens. The slacker vote is suffi- 
cient to swing local, state and national elec- 
tions. The female vote alone would be a 
big factor if women would take advantage 
of the ballot more than men do. 


It is to bring negligent ones to the polling 
places that hundreds of men’s and women’s 
organizations throughout the country have 
started an intensive drive for an augmented 
vote at the presidential election Nov. 4. 
The campaign is being waged through 
churches, civic organizations, private busi- 
ness establishments, political agencies and 
the homes. The American Federation of 
Labor, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, National Civic Federation, Federal 
Council of Churches, United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, Boy Scouts and other 
bodies have joined hands in the under- 
taking. 

It is pointed out that “political slacker- 
ism” is more rife among native-born citi- 
zens than among those naturalized. Native- 
born citizens exceed the number of actual 
voters by 21,000,000. The majority of per- 
sons who do not vote are self-disfranchized 
except in the South where there is en- 
forced disfranchizement in 12 states with 
regard to the bulk of the Negro vote. The 
stay-away-from-the-polls habit seems pure- 
ly voluntary in the North, East and West. 

“We are ruled by a minority,” declares 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, woman leader, who 
points out that governors were elected in 
33 states on a vote cast by only a little more 
than one-third of the eligible voters. Ac- 
cording to Collier’s Weekly there has been 
a steady falling off in the representative 
vote. In 1896 about 80 per cent of the 
eligible voters cast ballots, in 1900 about 
73 per cent, 66 per cent in 1908, 62 in 1912, 
and less than 50 per cent in 1920. By way 
of example, the same authority says that 
only a little more than 12 per cent of Ten- 
nessee’s eligible voters participated in the 
1922 election. Elections in Massachusetts 
in the same year brought out only 22 per 
cent of all the voters, so this condition is 
not restricted to the South. 


Of course, requirements in the various 
states obligate the citizen to considerable 
trouble in registering etc. if he wants to 
vote but at the same time it is the moral 
duty of every citizen to exercize the fran- 
chize. Only in that way is the popular will 
expressed. If the indifference toward the 
ballot becomes any worse it will constitute 
a national menace. The American voter is 
well off compared to the Australian citizen 
who, under a new law, is fined $10 every 
time he fails to vote. Besides, the Amer- 
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ican slacker voter is setting a bad example 
for the 7,000,000 men and women who have 
arrived at voting age this fall. 


More Election Results 


Senator Dial was eliminated for re-nomf- 
nation in the South Carolina primaries. A 
second primary will be held to choose be- 
tween former Gov. Blease and Rep. Byrnes 
as the Democratic senate nominee. Gov. 
McLeod was nominated to succeed himself. 
At the Delaware Republican state conven- 
tion former Senator du Pont was nominated 
for the senate to succeed Senator Ball, de- 
feated. Gen. du Pont was himself defeated 
at. the polls two years ago. The Mississippi 
primary re-nominated Senator Pat Harri- 
son, Democratic “keynoter.” Rep. Blan- 
ton of Texas was victorious in the Texas 
primaries. Returns from Arkansas show 
that: Thomas Terral won the Democratic 
nomination for governor over Lee Cazort, 
Klan indorsee. 


Great Water Filtration Plant 


A new water system being constructed 
for residents of Cleveland, Ohio, will rank 
among the best examples of similar engi- 
neering anywhere in the world. Two great 


Not Colonnades of a Building 


underground vaults will hold water in stor- 
age for the city’s population. Each vault 
will measure 550 feet in length by 510 feet 
wide. Nearly 11,000 huge concrete columns 
will support the roof 40 feet above. The 
water will come from Lake Erie. After 
being filtered it will be impounded in this 
basin which will form part of the huge 
Baldwin reservoir. The accompanying 
sketch shows officials inspecting one of the 
big vaults before the water is admitted. 








Prince of Wales Visits America 


For the second time within five years 
the United States entertained the heir to 
the British throne in the person of Albert 
Christian George Andrew Patrick David, 
sometime Earl of Chester, Duke of Corn- 
wall, Duke of Rothesay, Earl of Carrick, 
Baron of Renfrew, Lord of the Isles and 
Great Steward of Scotland, High Steward of 
Windsor ete., but better known as the 
Prince of Wales. He arrived at New York 
on the Berengaria, formerly the German 
liner Imperator. The imperial suite of the 
ex-kaiser was made over to suit the new 
tenant. Port formalities were dispensed 
with and young Mr. Wales, blushing like a 
schoolboy at the demonstration in his 
honor, was transferred to a fast yacht 
(loaned by Robert Graves, wallpaper manu- 
facturer) and rushed to Long Island. There 
he and his suite entered three Rolls-Royce 
autos (loaned by persons unknown) and 
motored to Syosset where he went into 
seclusion in a mansion tendered him by 
James Burden, iron manufacturer. 

Formality required that the prince pay 
his respects to President Coolidge so the 
next day (in a special train put at his dis- 
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posal by the Pennsylvania railroad) he jour- 
neyed to Washington and spent two and a 
half hours with our chief executive. The 
prince had originally intended visiting 
America as “Baron Rentrew” in Order to 
dispense with ceremonies which diplomatic 
etiquette prescribe for royal personages, 
However, his father the king thought this 
might be construed as a slight to the United 
States, so he bade his son go as the Prince 
of Wales. This necessitated the call at the 
White House. While there he dined with 
the president, Mrs. Coolidge and their son, 
John. The luncheon was informal as the 
president’s family is still in mourning for 
Calvin jr. 

The president showed his royal guest 
through the executive quarters on the sec- 
ond floor of the White House and pointed 
out to him the bed in which the prince’s 
grandfather, King Edward, slept when he 
visited Washington as a prince during the 
Buchanan administration. The bed was 
President Buchanan’s own—the only one 
in the executive mansion at the time—and 
while the visiting prince occupied it Buch- 
anan slept on a lounge in his private office, 


After visiting Mr. Coolidge, the Prince of 
Wales gave out a formal statement in which 
he said that his trip was “purely a holiday 
one” and thanked Americans for their 
hospitality. He signed it “Edward P* On 
his return to Long Island he rode part of 
the way in the engine cab and appeared 
surprised when the engineer told him the 
train was making 70 miles an hour. Mr. 
Wales remarked that that was faster than 
most English trains go. In his private car 
he was observed to be in shirt sleeves, with 
the sleeves rather raggedly cut off at the 
elbows, and with the royal suspenders 
(blue) in full view. He is partial to blue 
shirts and soft collars to match. While 
going to ‘Washington the prince’s train 
stopped at Baltimore. There a Negro porter 
shouted, “Hi, Chief!” “How are you?” call- 
ed back the British heir. The porter went 
home earlier than usual to tell his friends 
about his signal honor. At the same place 
the prince observed a crippled boy in a 
wheel-chair and had the lad brought to 


.him. They chatted for a few minutes. 


While on Long Island the prince amused 
himself by playing polo. He is nervy but 
plays only a fair game. Visitors were bar- 
red and though the royal guest refused to 
pose for pictures enterprising American 
newspaper reporters snapped him from 
hiding with the aid of long-range cameras. 
Mr. Wales went to the Belmont Park races 
and saw Epinard, famous French race horse, 
beaten by an American steed. All during his 
American stay the prince’s clothes came in 
for minute inspection. He did not don 
military attire and frequently the military 
aid was mistaken for the prince. The latter 
usually wore loose double-breasted suits— 
blue with pin stripes being favorites—and 
trousers full at the bottoms. His waistline 
was about three inches higher than most 
American styles. A soft gray hat, black 
shoes and a blue or a red necktie often 
figured in the royal attire. Because of his 
semi-official visit he brought “only” 87 
pieces of luggage with him. 

It was observed that the prince was very 
nervous. He could not remain still more 
than a minute at a time. He appeared much 
embarrassed in public and had a habit of 
running his fingers through his blond hair 
and shifting from one foot to the other. At 
times he would rapidly smoke cigarettes 
and pace about impatiently. His hosts were 
hard put because young Mr. Wales prefer- 
red to go off incognito when he was sup- 
posed to grace a social affair. Though 30 
years old the prince is extremely youthful 
in appearance. His famous smile was miss- 
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annoy him but he evinced much interest 
in paper and magazines—particularly the- 
atrical and humorous publications. 

On the trip over the prince found enjoy- 
ment in the special jazz band put on the 
Berengaria for his entertainment. However, 
he did not dance with as many outsiders as 
formerly, thereby breaking the hearts of 
many matrons and debutantes. But when 
the band played “Lazy,” his favorite piece, 
he could not resist dancing with Miss Leo- 
nora Cahill, a St. Louis girl. They were 
partners for 11 dances. The prince began 
the day on shipboard with exercizes in the 
gymnasium, a Turkish bath and a swim in 
the pool. His boxing showed him up in 
fair form and he is far from being a good 
swimmer. He knows only the breast stroke. 
At a fancy dress ball on the Berengaria he 
appeared as a Paris “Apache” or tough and 
won the “booby” prize. An improvised 
American team vanquished one headed by 
the prince in a tug-of-war and a potato race. 
At night the prince would amuse himself 
playing phonograph records and walking 
his private deck singing “What’ll I do?” and 
other favorite pieces. While here Mr. 
Wales spent several days on his Canadian 
ranch. Viscount Lascelles, husband of 
Princess Mary, accompanied him as his 
chief aide. The prince took pains to deny 
that he was engaged to be married. Further- 
more he said he had no intention of getting 
married—so there! 


NEWS NOTES 


Hoke Smith Weds. Hoke Smith, former 
senator from Georgia, governor of that 
state and secretary of the interior, was mar- 
ied to his secretary, Miss Maizie Crawford 
of Cordele, Ga., at Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Smith, who is a widower with four married 
children, is 69 and his wife is 28. 








Forgot His Name. Andrew Brog of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., had the court change his 
name. A few days later William Coughlin, 
court clerk, had a visit from Brog. “Please, 
what is my new name?” inquired the visitor, 
“I bane forgot it.” Coughlin looked it up. 
It was “Barry.” Mr. Barry, nee Brog, wrote 
it down on an envelope. “Tanks,” he re- 
marked, “I tink I remember now.” 


Mah Jong No Crime. The “ancient and 
honorable” game of Mah Jong was tested 
in a New York court when Magistrate Weil 
was faced by nine Chinamen charged with 
being boisterous while playing the game. 
The magistrate said there was nothing un- 
usual in being noisy with such an intricate 
game so he discharged the players and 
ordered their Chicago stockyards bone set 
returned to them. 


Spook Mystery Solved. For two weeks 
Deakin Grove, Ohio, was mystified by a red 
light which flitted about the wood like a 
will-o-the-wisp. “It’s a spook,” declared 
many. “No, the red glow is caused by 
phosphorus rising from the ground,” said 
one authority. Some townsmen more ad- 
venturous than the rest investigated and 
found—Samuel Busick, 13, carrying a red 
lantern hunting for night crawlers. The 
town is now sleeping soundly again and 
Sam hunts no more. 


Burn Old Mansions. During the boom 
days at Great Falls, Mont., persons made 
rich by silver ore taken from the neighbor- 
ing mines built handsome mansions on the 
prairie about two miles from the city. Ex- 
pensive woods were used and many of the 
windows were of stained glass. Most of 
the buildings were three-story affairs and 
elaborately furnished. They saw many fa- 
mous personages in their day. Since 1893 
when most of the mines were exhausted the 
houses had been deserted as a menace to 
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life and limb. Recently the state fire mar- 
shal ordered them burned along with some 
of the old silver mine buildings responsible 
for their existence. 


Meteor Breaks up Ball Game. A meteor 
which buried itself two feet in the ground 
in front of a church at Elwell, Colo. so 
startled the crowd at a near-by ball game 
that players and spectators scattered. There 
was a noise as of gunfire and plenty of blue 
smoke. The Rev. Thompson dug up the 
object which weighed about 20 pounds. 





“World’s Worst Show.” High-brow the- 
atrical critics so incensed George Holland, 
New York clubman, that he is trying an 
experiment by producing a play which the 
critics dubbed “the worst” they ever wit- 
nessed. Mr. Holland calls attention to the 
fact that a certain play which the critics 
once roasted has made its woman-author 
300,000 times more money than Milton got 
for writing Paradise Lost.” If Mr. Holland 
makes any money from his venture he in- 
tends to produce really good plays “at a 
loss of about $10,000 each.” 





Sell Watches for Church Debt. Thirty 
members of the executive committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church auctioned off 
their watches to help pay a debt of $2,225,- 
000 ard so avoid a reduction in foreign mis- 
Sion activities. They reserved the right of 
buying them back at sale value. 

Recovers Long-Lost Purse. Nine years 
ago David Bleem of Cumberland, Md., lost a 
purse containing a check for $8 and a few 
other valuables. The other day a man in 
Ohio returned it. The latter explained that 
he had been trying to locate Bleem all these 
years. 





Academy of Criminology. Crime and its 
prevention will be the subjects studied at 
the Southern California Academy of Crimi- 
nology which has opened at Los Angeles. 
The unique institution is headed by Dr. E. 
C. Moore, president of the University of 
California, and Chief of Police Vollner of 
Los Angeles. 


* 





Modern Covered Wagon. A large motor 
bus is wending its way from New York to 
San Francisco in an effort to show that a 
transcontinental bus trip is practical. Two 
passengers are making the trip, but more 
are expected on the return journey. 





“Dead” Son Returns. “Hello!” said Paul 
Marshall, 32, as he walked into the home of 
his parents at Elyria, Ohio, where he had 
been mourned for dead for eight years. He 
was supposed to have been killed in the 
war. His mother fainted when he embrac- 
ed her. Marshall said he had been away 
on a Smithsonian expedition to Africa. 





Sane by Day; Insane at Night. James 
Macusker, editor of a weekly business and 
political periodical at Philadelphia, finds 





ELECTION GUIDE COMING 


As part of the Pathfinder of Sept. 27 we 
shall publish a compact but comprehensive 
and authoritative Election Guide. This will 
be valuable to all readers as it will give 
you, in a nutshell, the facts to settle dis- 
putes that always come up during a national 
campaign. This Guide will not be issued 
in any other form whatever; it is a special 
Pathfinder feature, prepared by our own 
editors and exclusive with us. There is 
just one way to get it and that is to be a 
Pathfinder subscriber. The Election Guide 
is merely one of many Pathfinder features 
which are alone worth the cost of a year’s 
subscription. Read the Pathfinder and 
then you'll know. Rely on the Pathfinder 
for your facts and you will find you can 
argue down your smart neighbors who are 
not thus equipped. 
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himself in the queer predicament of being 
adjudged sane by day and insane at night. 
Matrimonial difficulties led to his being 
committed to an asylum. His business was 
in peril so the courts granted him a daily 
parole between 8 a. m. and 8 p. m. when he 
goes to and from his business unattended. 





See First Train. Lewis Franklin, 80, and 
his wife, 76, visited Glasgow, Ky., from their 
backwoods home and theré saw their first 
train. The trip to Glasgow was made in 
an auto. It was the first auto ride of the 
couple who had spent 40 years on one farm. 
They had no place to go, they explain. 
However, they are now trying to think of 
a place to visit so they can ride on a train. 


Cure for Balking. David Fitzpatrick of 
Dubuque, Iowa, became so peeved with a 
balky horse that he hitched the animal to 
an auto and drove at a fast clip for half a 
mile. When he looked back the horse, un- 
able to keep up with the machine, was being 
dragged on the ground. Fitzpatrick was 
sent to jail for 10 days for his “cure.” 





Beavers Repair Dam. While farmers were 
considering the repair of the Slackwell dam 
in Mosquito creek near Bellefont, Pa., beav- 
ers undertook the work and did an even bet- 
ter job than man could do. The little ani- 
mals cut down small timber and with mud 
repaired a break in the dam 200 feet wide 
by from four to 10 feet deep. The neigh- 
borhood had delayed work on the dam be- 
cause of the expense. 





Collect After 32 Years. In 1892 Adolph 
Rinker of Bucyrus, Ohio, then a_ hotel 
clerk, was punched in the eye by one Wilson 
Jump. The court gave Rinker a judgment 
for $83.30. Jump couldn’t pay. Rinker, 
now a constable, has collected damages and 
interest amounting to $318.30. 


Vow Led to Gift. A vow made by William 
and John Guard of Logansport, Ind., re- 
sulted in the latter giving $40,000 to Witten- 
berg college at Springfield, Ohio. In early 
youth the brothers agreed that one was to 
join the ministry and the other enter busi- 
ness with the idea of the latter donating his 
earnings to educational work. 





Auto Fatalities. According to a report 
issued by the census bureau, California 
heads the states in the largest percentage 
of deaths due to auto accidents. It lists 
26 deaths for every 100,000 of population. 
New York comes second with 16.7, followed 
by New Jersey, 16.4, Colorado, 16.3, and Ili- 
nois, Maryland and Rhode Island, each 15. 





Lincoln Bodyguard Passes. Isaac Blake, 
who guarded Lincoln while the president 
visited New York, died in that city at the 
age of 95. While a member of New York’s 
mounted police Blake saved the life of 
Cornelius Vanderbilt in a runaway and 
after that became a warm friend of the 
millionaire. 





Tipsy Crows Furnish Clue. W. J. De- 
lansky, game warden, saw five crows stag- 
gering near the foot of a pine tree at 
Clover Run, Pa. He investigated and found 
an abandoned still where the birds had 
evidently eaten of the mash. 


DRESS GOODS REMNANTS ONLY 66c A 
YARD! 


Kansas City—Women who make their 
own clothes will want to take advantage of 
the remarkable offer now being made by the 
Textile Mills Co., of this city. 4 and 5 Yard 
remnants of Serges, Tricotines and Suitings 
are being sold at less than wholesale price. 
Any reader interested should write the Tex- 
tile Mills Co., Dept 542, Kansas City, Mo., to- 
day for free information.—Advertisement. 
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IRELAND 

War on Profiteers Planned. With the 
cost of living higher in Ireland than in 
either England or Ulster the government 
has planned to apply a drastic remedy. 
Profiteering is blamed. Farmers complain 
of getting low prices for their products 
which sell in the cities for very high 
prices, and workmen oppose a reduction in 
the high wages until living costs come 
down. The government’s plan is to lend 
money to individuals who will compete with 
the profiteers. Such dealers must under- 
take to sell below the average prices, 


GREAT BRITAIN 


London Bridge Slowly Sinking. Millions 
of children have been singing it for hun- 
dreds of years, and now it is becoming a 
fact—“London bridge is falling down.” One 
side of the south pier has dropped several 
inches below the other. It was first noticed 
by a tug captain who has been passing 
under it for 20 years. It is now being watch- 
ed, and will be repaired in time, The pres- 
ent structure was built in 1824 at a cost of 
$10,000,000, but the bridge it replaced, the 
one made famous by the song, was built in 
1176, The Romans had previously built a 
bridge on the same site, 





Get Gold from Laurentic, Divers suc- 
ceeded in recovering from the Laurentic, 
sunk by the Germans off the Irish coast 
during the war, practically all of the gold 
bullion it carried, which was worth about 
$30,000,000, Many valuable jewels were also 
removed from the skeletons of the passen- 
gers. The divers had continual difficulty in 
fighting off troublesome dogfish. 





Premier Proud of Small Fleet. In a speech 
in Scotland, his native country, Premier 
MacDonald referred to the recent review of 
the British fleet and to the criticism that 
the line was a short one. “That shortening,” 
he declared, “was a great achievement, 
Great Britain signed the compact of Wash- 
ington, and Great Britain always shall and 
must carry out that compact and honor its 
signature.” The premier expressed the 
hope for further reductions in armaments 
but declared the process must be “mutual 
and with common consent,” The other na- 
tions, he added, “must stand alongside us.” 





FRANCE 

Countess Jailed for Stealing. A member 
of one of the oldest and noblest families 
of Europe was sentenced to four months 
in jail at Nice for stealing sheets from a 
hotel. She was Countess Hermine de Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, a direct descendant and only 
survivor of the counts of Toulouse who in 
the middle ages held a semi-royal rank. 
The countess reduced to poverty stole the 
sheets to buy food. 


Vipers Overrunning Country. In the cen- 
tral part of France vipers have become so 
numerous and so dangerous to everybody, 
including travelers, that the government 
has been called on for help, The great 
increase of the serpents resulted from a 
government bounty of 10 cents each for 
heads, which caused many mountaineers to 
raise them for the bounty. The bounty has 
been reduced by half. 


Climbers Suspended on Rope. Three 
Italian mountain climbers in the Alps near 
Chamonix slipped over a precipice and re- 
mained for five hours suspended at the end 
of a rope 300 feet long. They had reached 


the 11,000-foot summit without guides and 
were on the descent when one of them 
slipped, pulling the others after him. The 
rope caught on a rock and held them, They 
were seen from below and finally rescued 
with difficulty, One had a broken leg while 
the other two were much bruised, 





Travels by Turning Somersaults, A Dutch- 
man who made a wager that he could travel 
from Holland to Marseilles in southern 
France by turning somersaults all the 
way has arrived as far as Paris, He started 
on his way last November. 





Treaty of Lausanne Ratified. The treaty 
of Lausanne, between Turkey on one side 
and the allies on the other, was ratified by 
the French senate with only 20 opposing 
votes. The treaty had previously become 
effective through the signature of three 
powers—Great Britain, Japan and Italy. 


GERMANY 
New Dirigible Stands Test. The ZR-3, 
which has been more than two years in 
building at Friedrichshafen for the United 
States, was flown over Lake Constance in 
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How steel bulldings resist earthquakes, The 
Tokyo tremors cracked the walis but the steel 
frame pulled back every time to its original po 
sition. The house did not have to be torn down. 





Switzerland for its first test. The big 
dirigible was in the air two hours, reaching 
a maximum height of 1200 feet and a 
maximum speed of more than 60 miles an 
hour. The only mishap was the breaking 
of a crankshaft on one of the five motors, 
which damage was easily repaired. The 
airship carried 60 men, most of them ex- 
perts who had built her, and Dr. Hugo 
Eckner, who was in command, declared it 
the finest ship they had ever built. Six 
Americans were on board and were pleased 
with the performance. It is expected that 
the German crew will soon bring the ZR-3 
across the Atlantic to the United States. 
Reichstag Votes Dawes Plan. All Europe 
breathed more easily when the Marx- 
Stresemann government triumphed at Ber- 
lin and secured the passage of the bills to 
put in force the London agreement to make 
the Dawes reparations plan effective. After 
a prolonged and excited debate the nation- 
alists, or monarchists, turned the scale by 
voting for the government’s bills, giving 
more than the necessary two-thirds ma- 
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jority. They were won over by the chan- 
cellor’s promise to disavow the German ad- 
mission of war guilt which is incorporated 


in the Versailles treaty. Only the com- 
munists voted against the London accord, 
and so violent did they become in the de- 
bates that 25 police were called into the 
legislative chamber to quell them. The 
former kaiser, in an interview, declared the 
Dawes plan could not be acceptable to any 
German of honor and respect. 





Night Air Mail. The German government 
has inaugurated a night air mail service 
between Berlin and Stockholm. Berlin 
papers are received in the Swedish city 
before breakfast on the morning issued, 
and yice versa. A signal system similar to 
that of the U. S. air mail service is in use 
between the two cities. The trip takes 
seven hours as compared to 28 hours by 
train. Pilots and planes are German. 





Dismiss Government Workers. In a stren- 
uous effort to balance its budget the gov- 
ernment has dismissed 400,000 of its 1,600,- 
000 employees. This measure, it is calculat- 
ed, will save 430,000,000 gold marks, but 
many of the newspapers have complained 
that it adds to the number of unemployed. 


SWEDEN 


Ratifies Liquor Pact. Sweden has rati- 
fied a treaty with the United States per- 
mitting the latter nation to search Swedish 
ships within 12 miles of the American 
coast for contraband liquor. It is similar 
to the pacts of the United States with 
Great Britain and several other countries, 


AUSTRIA 


No, We Have Some Bananas! A certain 
American song has become so popular in 
Vienna that it has boosted the sale of 
bananas. As a result, great quantities of 
the fruit are being imported to be sold for 
eight cents apiece whereas the old price 
was 20 cents. 





BULGARIA 


Prohibition Gaining. Despite the fact 
that Bulgaria is a great wine-producing 
country the prohibition movement there 
looms as a national issue, United prohibi- 
tion associations have adopted resolutions 
calling on the government to stop the manu- 
facture of liquor and to submit the ques- 
tion to the voters. Last March Premier 
Tsankoff promised to bring the matter be- 
fore parliament. 


RUSSIA 


Jews Get Farming Lands. Some 12,000 
families of Jews have begun farming on 
lands allocated to them by the Ukraine gov- 
ernment and provisions were made by the 
state colonization fund for 8000 families 
more. The farms are on the rich soil of 
the Kherson, Nikolaieff and Ekaterinoslay 
districts. In some of the districts where 
the Jewish population predominates the 
local courts have been authorized by the 
soviet government to employ the Jewish 
language. 


Train Wreck Kills Forty. The express 
from Odessa to Moscow was derailed about 
200 miles from the former city and 40 pas- 
sengers were killed. There was a break ip 
the track, evidently purposely made. The 
boiler exploded causing a fire which quickly 
spread to the coaches. 


TURKEY 
Find Ancient Antioch Church, At Yal- 
ovach in Asia Minor, which was formerly 
Antioch of Pisidia, a large early Christian 
church of more than 200: feet in length was 
unearthed by the expedition of the Uni- 
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versity of Michigan headed by Prof. F. W. 
Kelsey. It is believed to be the successor 
of the church founded there by St. Paul, to 
which the apostle made several visits as 
recounted in the Acts. The city is to be 
distinguished from the more famous An- 
tioch in Syria. 


Would Abolish Turkish Embassies. Great 
Britain has accredited its new envoy to 
Turkey with the rank of minister, and in a 
note to all the powers suggested that the 
same step be generally taken. Pointing out 
that the Turkish government is now at 
Angora and unwilling to return to Con- 
stantinople the British note declared the 
expensive up-keep of embassies in the 
metropolis is not justified. Concerted 
action by the powers, changing embassies 
to legations, it was suggested, might induce 
the Turkish government to come back to 
Constantinople. 


PERSIA 


Sending Back Imbrie’s Body. The body 
of Vice-Consul Robert W. Imbrie, killed by 
a mob in Teheran, was started on its way 
to the United States from the port of Bu- 
shire on the Persian Gulf. When the body 
arrived at the port it was received by the 
Persian authorities with full honors. It 
was placed on the U. S. S. Trenton to be 
transported at the expense of the Persian 
government. 


INDO-CHINA 

Zanni to Take Water Route. The Argen- 
tine aviator, Maj. Pedro Zanni, decided at 
Hanoi, French Indo-China, to change to a 
hydroplane for the continuation of his 
flight around the world. This change en- 
abled him to plan a new course over Korea 
which would shorten his trip by four days. 
His advance agent planned to make avail- 
able for him the landing places used by 
MacLaren, the British aviator who aban- 
doned his flight. Supplies left by Mac- 
Laren in the Kurile island will be available 
for Maj. Zanni. 


CHINA 


Floods Damage Cotton Crop. Floods in 
the provinces of Hupeh, Honan, Chihli and 
Shantung reduced the Chinese cotton crop 
by 40 per cent, according to the estimate 
of the American consul at Shanghai. The 
usual amount available for export from 
Tientsin will be reduced from 40,000 bales 
to about 23,000. The wheat crop was al- 
ready harvested, but it proved to be only 
about 60 per cent of normal. 


Russians in Anti-American Campaign. A 
campaign of undermining American influ- 
ence in China is waged by the bolsheviki 
there. A part of their propaganda has 
been directed against the International 
Banking corporation which they reported 
was likely to fail as did the great’ French 
banking house in China. Attacks have also 
been made against Minister Schurman, who 
joining with the other powers in agreeing 
to hand over the old Russian embassy to 
the reds made it clear that such action did 
not mean the American recognition of the 
bolshevik envoy to China. 


JAPAN 


Landslides Bury Many Persons. Follow- 
ing heavy rains more than 30 serious land- 
slides have occurred in the region of the 
Hakone mountains. An unknown number 
of persons were entombed. In the slums 
around the factory district of Tokyo some 
10,000 houses were reported partly under 
water. 





New Disease Very Deadly. Tokyo physi- 
cians have rushed to the western provinces 
to combat a new epidemic which caused 900 
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deaths in a few weeks. The disease re- 
sembles spinal meningitis, but the victims 
fall into a comatose condition, after which 
death soon results. There have been a few 
cases every summer, but for the first time 
it has become an epidemic, raging mostly 
in western Hondo, the main island of Japan. 
The percentage of mortality is 65. 


Re-organization of Army Planned. Plans 
for the re-organization of the Japanese 
army submitted by the war council provide 
for the abolition of four divisions and 
some minor units, providing a saving of 
18,000,000 yen—about $9,000,000. Most of 
the sum saved will be used to establish 12 
air squadrons, a tank corps, anti-aircraft 
units, motor transports and a school of 
chemical warfare and research. It is also 
planned to make a study of “death rays.” 


Another Deep. Hole. Soundings taken 
by the Japanese navy have revealed a spot 
six miles deep about 35 miles off Boshu 
peninsula. The discovery was made in con- 
nection with a survey of the ocean bottom 
as a result of the great earthquake. An 
active submarine volcano, twice as large as 
Fujiyama, was located off Kili. 


SAMOA 


Protest Chief’s Banishment. Natives of 
the island of Manua of the Samoa group 
protested to President Coolidge against the 
action of Gov. Kellogg in banishing their 
chief, Tui-Manua, from the island. They 
asserted that their chief had broken no 
law and that he was banished because the 
governor feared for his own authority. 


PHILIPPINES 


Russian Refugees Scattering. Admiral 
Stark, leader of the Russian czarists who 
were driven from Vladivostok early in 1923, 
left Manila for France, and a dozen of his 
followers sailed for Shanghai. Only 40 were 
left near the U. S. naval station at Olongapo, 
and they. hope to be sent to the United 
States as were 600 of their number last 
year. The band under Admiral Stark orig- 
inally numbered 6000 and they came in 16 
ships. Nearly all the ships have been sold 
for food and the band has been cared for 
by the Red Cross. 


MEXICO 


Police Fire on Parade. A parade organ- 
ized in Mexico City as a protest against the 
high municipal taxation was fired on by the 
police who killed one marcher and fatally 
wounded another. The firing occurred: in 
the main plaza of the city. 


BOLIVIA 


Americans Get Tin Properti The rich 
tin properties of Llallagua and Uncia to- 
gether with the Machaca Marca Uncia rail- 








World’s finest opera house? That is the 
claim made for this magnificent structure built 
of Italian marble at Manaos, 1000 miles up the 
Amazon river in Brazil. This building cost 
more than $2,000,000. 


road have been acquired by American in- 
terests at a cost of $27,000,000. These prop- 
erties produce half the tin of Bolivia. An 
American company also struck oil in the 
department of Tarija, getting a production 
of 150 barrels a day. 


BRAZIL 


Rebels Surrender Stronghold. The rebel 
stronghold of Obidos on the Amazon river 
surrendered to the federal forces after being 
effectively bombarded by federal warships. 
They held out until they saw federal forces 
being disembarked from transports to at- 
tack their fort. The federal boats and 
troops proceeded farther up the river to 
Manaos, another rebel stonghold. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Storm Sweeps West Indies. A storm rag- 
ing more than a day resulted in 80 deaths 
in the region of St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 
Tortola, the largest of the British Virgin 
Islands, was also devastated and 28 persons 
killed, while 40 lives were lost on Montser- 
rat island, one of the Leeward group. Many 
smaller islands were also struck, hundreds 
injured and » great deal of property de- 
stroyed. 

ICELAND 

Earthquake and Tidal Wave. A few days 
after the American flyers left Iceland the 
island was severely shaken by an earth- 
quake. The shock was especially strong at 
Reykjavik and Hoefn Hornafjord and was 
followed by a great tidal wave. 


GREENLAND 


Italian Airman Loses Plane. The hydro- 
plane of Lieut. Locatelli, the Italian avia- 
tor who started from Iceland to Greenland 
with the American flyers, had to be destroy- 
ed when the pilot and his three companions 
were rescued by the U. S. S. Richmond 
after spending 96 hours in the water. Slight 
engine trouble forced him down, and he 
was unable to rise from the water. After 
a long and despairing search a man on 
the Richmond finally saw one of the few 
remaining flares fired from the helpless 
plane. As the men were taken aboard 
waves dashed the plane against the side 
of the vessel, damaging it so that it was 
decided to fire it and blow it up. 


MOROCCO 


Spanish Suffer Heavy Losses. Spanish 
columns under Gen. Serrano passing 
through a narrow and rocky canyon in the 
river Lau valley were attacked by the rebel 
tribesmen in force. They suffered heavy 
casualties and had to abandon -Chentofa. 
Moroccans also made a surprise attack on 
Artillery. Hill, 10 miles from the mouth of 
the river, inflicting severe losses on the 
Spanish who had there a force of three bri- 
gades. The brunt of the attack was borne 
by the foreign legion which suffered the 
loss of several of its officers. Many of the 
regular Spanish troops were also killed, 
but the Moroccans were finally driven back. 
Gen. Primo Rivera admitted officially the 
seriousness of the situation and added that 
the advance of the Riffians had caused a 
general uprising in the western zone. He 
added that Raisuli, the former bandit, was 
doing all he could to help the Spaniards. 





A NEW OIL LAMP FREE 
Burns 94% Air 


M. K. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St. Chi- 
cago, Ill., the inventor of a wonderful new 
oil lamp that burns 94% air and beats gas 
or electricity, is offering to give one free 
to the first user in each locality who will 
help introduce it. Write him for particu- 
lars. Agents wanted.—Advertisement. 
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Hawkeye Sam’s Banking 


By J. Allan Dunn 


Copyright, Bell Syndicate 








Sam Cummings—“Hawkeye” Sam _ they 
called him, after he had won the shooting 
championship at the last rodeo—came lop- 
ing down from the range on his big ham- 
mer-headed, parrot-mouthed roan, _ the 
stubborn brute that few could ride and few- 
er could beat, but which loved Sam like a 
pup does its first master. The 30 miles 
was nothing to the roan, nor would 50 
have been. Like Sam, he was fed up with 
the range; he wanted a change of scene 
and a change of food. For four months he 
had been short on exercize, more often 
trailing Sam than being ridden, while Sam 
watched his woollies. 

Sam was not particularly in love with 
sheep, and the roan hated them; hated their 
slow grazing, likeea bunch of caterpillars; 
hated their smell, hated the way they crop- 
ped everything green, plumb down to the 
roots. They didn’t leave enough in their 
wake for a grasshopper’s breakfast! Stupid, 
greedy, greasy things, said the roan .to 
himself as he lengthened his stride, and 
the long grass began to tickle his belly. 

They had come down from the govern- 
ment grazing land amid the pines and the 
cedars, close up to timberline; they had 
passed through the scrub oak and cherry, 
by aspen and willow, down to the rolling 
level that reached as far as the eye could 
see, washing like a sea against the distant 
buttes of Amargosa. Sage right beneath 
them, sage and bunch grass, with some 
prickly pear and, here and there, mesquite ; 
the cattle country—though there were not 
many steers in sight. The sun was up and 
they were in the washes and by the water- 
holes. 

Twenty miles of straightaway, loping 
across country, cutting the stage road, ford- 
ing the Amargosa, go-ahead and go-as-you- 
please to Amargosa. Man and horse of a 
mood, released for a holiday, intent upon 
sheer animal enjoyment, carefree and mov- 
ing with the blood of youth in their veins; 
flowing red and strong, for Sam was 23 and 
the roan was six. When Sam went in for 
sheep—mainly because he wanted to be on 
his own and there was no cattle land avail- 
able that he considered right, partly be- 
cause his available capital would run to 
ewes and not to the steers—he took with 
him the roan because he was pre-eminently 
a horseman. A saddle and a bronco under it 
was as much a necessity to him as a ship is 
to a sailor. His herdsman, Jefe, the half- 
breed, had a dog that did all the work. 

The woollies prospered and multiplied 
and Sam had a check for $500 in his pocket 
for his first sale—all profit—less than the 
actual increase, the sale made on the spot, 
the buyer driving off his purchase. The 
check was on the Amargosa bank and Sam 
ached to cash it, not that he doubted it was 
good—the buyer was worth a hundred times 
that check, 50 times it, anyway—but 
He had lived on beans and camp-bread, 
with an occasional rabbit or grouse, until 
he was sick of the mention of them. As for 
mutton—ugh! He was not a good cook, and 
Jefe was a worse one. The coffee was al- 
ways bitter. He had run out of condensed 
milk and sugar, and he was almost out of 
tobacco. 

He wanted ham and eggs; he wanted the 
good coffee handed out by the blonde wait- 
ress at the Cactus restaurant. He wanted 
green-gages out of the can, lemon me- 
ringue pie, a thick steak with brown, curly 
onions. He wanted to smoke in the com- 
pany of his fellows and to play a game of 
cards in the room back of the Happy Ranch- 
er cafe—once saloon. He wanted music and 
he wanted to dance with the girls. Life! 

The smell of the sage was in his eager 





nostrils, he shouted at the sight of a bunch 
of steers, which looked up half startled as 
he loped past. The roan was going faster 
now, and he let him run. “Whoopee! Yi-yi- 
yippee! Git erlong there stock!” he yelled 
at the wheeling cattle, lumbering off. “Steers 
are good, but woollies suit us better right 
now, eh, you hammer-headed ol’ sod-pound- 
er? Yippee, yah!” 

Sam sat erect, welded to the saddle. He 
took off his Stetson and fanned the roan, 
fairly racing now. The wind blew, and the 
soft dust rose, and they went on in a cloud 
of alkali that steamed behind. “Oats an’ 
apple-pie fo’ you ternight, ol’ timer,” he 
promised the horse. “Hay for you an’ 
feathers fo’ me. Ill get me a room wheth- 
er I use it or not. Ease up a bit, you son 





s 
START 


_ Mazes are frequently used to test the intel- 
ligence of animals. Here is an example of how 
circuitous passageways are connected up with 
“blinds’’ to make escape more difficult. The 
creature is placed in the center. The time re- 
quired to find the exit attests varying degrees 
of reasoning ability possessed by the animals. 





of lightnin’, we’ve 15 miles ahead of us yet 
an’ I want to roll me a quirly.” 

He made the cigarette out of his last 
sack of Durham, lit it as the roan slowed 
down, and smoked it slowly, thinking of 
delights to come. 


A box of candy an’ a bottle of perfume, 

My gal she is the prettiest an’ wittiest in 
the room. 

Sweet as sugar.an’ smellin’ like a rose, 

Dancin’ like a fairy in her silken gown an’ 
hose. 

A-twirlin’ an’ a-whirlin’ § an’ 
mighty neat 

I’m bettin’ all my wages that she can’t— 
be—beat. 


Sam was wot thinking of any girl in par- 
ticular when he started the song, but, he 
was before he finished the verse. They 
were getting close to the road, for one 
thing, and, three miles to his right, and 
south, Bessy McCreagh lived on her father’s 
ranch—the M-in-a-box. Yellow hair and 
blue eyes and a slender figure had Bessy. 
She rode almost as well as Sam, she could 
and did break colts, and it was said that she 
had broken hearts, though her smile would 
have mended them. 

She might indeed have been the heroine 
of. the ditty that Sam warbled so light- 
heartedly, save for the silken gown and 
hose—McCreagh was Scotch, and a care- 
ful man with his money. His Scotch fore- 
man, a redhead, somewhat disliked by Sam 
because of his opportunities, said that Bes- 
sy danced like thistledown—thistledoon, he 
called it. And she danced oftenest with 
Sam when he came down in the fall, and 
the ranch fiestas were started. 

A peach of a girl—to thunder with your 
prickly thistles! She could sing and sew 


’ 


a-lookin’ 
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and. play the piano and cook, or she could 
ride the range and heip the roundup. No 
slouch of a fishergirl either; held a gun 
steady and squeezed the trigger properly 
without squinching. 

But It was the elder women who put 
the fly in Sam’s ointment. Folks had begun 
to sort of pair him off with Bessy, accept 
him to be her partner; and the married 
women would look after them with a smile 
that annoyed Sam—sometimes, The smiles 
seemed to say: “He’s hooked; he’s lined up 
for matrimony !” 

Sam wasn’t conceited, and he thought 
Bessy liked him. Other girls did. Said so. 
Bessy wasn’t that kind. And old Angus 
McCreagh had said he had the right stuff in 
him when he bought the ewes, still——- 
He had thought it all over on the range, 
four months, and he believed that he had 
convinced himself he was not ready to get 
married, to settle down. He’d have to give 
up his fun at Amargosa, he wouldn’t be 
able to pick out a girl to dance with as he 
wanted. Bessy was sweet, but Bessy had a 
temper, and she had shown signs of jeal- 
ousy. Sam didn’t mind the temper; he had 
one himself and he wouldn’t give a cent for 
a girl without spunk. 


There were times, up there on the range, 
with the peaks all silver in the moonlight 
and the pines standing thick about the up- 
land meadow, the bright stars above them 
and the air all spice, that the vision of 
Bessy set his pulses beating fast and his 
arms longing for her. “But I ain’t never 
had a rope on me yet,” he told himself. 
“Reckon I ain’t quite halter broke, let alone 
double harness.” 

He had his ambitions. He did not love 
sheep. Some day, when he had money 
enough—say $3000 in cash—he’d take up 
some land and build him a house, buy some 
stock and a brand and start real ranching. 
A Hereford sire bull and alfalfa fields. And 
Bessy. He couldn’t take her up on the 
range. Not even a shack or a tent, just a 
slicker and blankets. It would be wonder- 
ful for a honeymoon—with Jefe on vaca- 
tion; but a girl wanted a home. So did he— 
some day. 

He did not turn off on the road but loped 
on—to Amargosa and the Happy Rancher 
cafe. Four miles out of town there was a 
stretch of bad lands where the alkali got 
the best of it and limestone rocks of red 
and white jutted out of the ground in weird 
shapes. The land shaped to a sink, a sort 
of great funnel with a bitter, shallow pond 
in the bottom of it. 

It was three miles across and Sam put the 
roan to a walk. He pulled up his necker- 
chief over his mouth, for the stinging, 
floury soil rose easily, and there was always 
wind in the draw, making little spouts of 
dust that worked into eyes and ears and nose. 
The sun glare was annoying, and he tilted 
his Stetson down as the roan pressed on. 


Something whined past. his head, vicious, 
unmistakable. He could almost guess at 
the caliber of the spiteful bullet, before the 
crack, like the flog of a whip on cloth, told 
him it came from a rifle. 

Sam had guns on him—two—mainly be- 
cause he did not care to leave either of them 
behind for Jefe to practice with. The man, 
shooting from his right, might not know 
that, but revolvers were no use. There 
was tell-tale smoke. Sam did not look for 
any. He knew that whoever was shooting— 
entirely too close for comfort—was behind 
one of the big rocks, or on top of one of 
them, out of range of small arms. Sam had 
never liked being shot at. His temper 
flared out, but he did not lose his head— 
that way. The next bullet went through 





the crown of his hat, whipping it from his 
head. 
He had no enemies; he knew of no reason 
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why a man should shoot at him. The check 
would do him no good, and no-one could 
know about that this soon. There was no 
time for that sort of thinking, the next 
bullet might get him—probably would. 
Even the roan could not spring in that cloy- 
ing dust. “Aimin’ high—wants my hawss— 
likely to git it,’ thought Sam. 


A third bullet came and he fell from the 
roan in a crumpled heap. As he dropped, 
clear of the stirrups, twitching once before 
he lay very still, his bare head plowed into 
the soil, left arm bent awkwardly beneath 
it, right arm unflung, the gun that he had 
drawn instinctively lying three feet away, 
half buried, he gave one muffled cry. The 
roan halted, the reins tossed over his head, 
sniffed curiously at his fallen master, 
ground anchored by the lines, 


{ man raised himself cautiously on the 
top of a white rock formation a hundred 
yards away. He was booted and spurred, 
dressed in dark blue pants, a black shirt 
with a black neckerchief. One wrist was 
wrapped in a bloody rag. The wound had 
not affected his shooting. There was a 
nasty sneer on his face as he looked at the 
man he had made his target and the an- 
chored roan. “Plumb as it should be,” he 
muttered. Once he looked anxiously toward 
Amargosa, smiled and showed his yellow 
teeth as he watched a dust cloud far off to 
the west, moving away. 

In a wind-and-sand-turned hollow of the 
rock lay half a dozen linen bags that had 
clinked softly when he laid them there. A 
bandanna, knotted to a bundle, showed 
compact stacks of currency. Back of him, 
behind the rock, was a dead horse. Once 
he lifted the rifle and aimed again at Sam’s 
body, but he did not fire. “Lucky so fur. 
Some coot might hear it,” he said. “That’s 
a likely lookin’ hawss.” 

He leaned over the edge of the 30-foot 
rock and dropped the bags and the heavy 
bundle to the alkali close beside his dead 
horse, then climbed down, carrying his 
rifle. “No need to hurry, an’ no sense in 
wastin’ time,” he said aloud. He seemed 
possessed with the need to talk, and contin- 
ued as he came close to Sam and leered 
down at him and the half-buried gun. 


“Devil of a lot of use that done you, cow- 
boy!” There was nothing about Sam but 
the check to suggest sheep. “Ridin’ to 
town? Headed east an’ gone west. I'll leave 
him lie, with the hawss over there. It ain’t 
a reg’lar trail. Got to chance it. Wonder 
if there’s a canteen on thet saddle? I’m 
burnin’ up. Ah!” He had caught sight of 
the clothed vessel, tied by a whang string. 
[he roan backed clumsily, bothered by the 
reins. The man swore and reached for the 
lines. 

“Put ’em up! Hist ’em. I’m left-handed, 
an’ | pack two guns!” Sam was sitting up, 
uninjured, his fall premeditated. 


The man whirled, his startled face malig- 
nant, his hand clutching for the trigger of 
his rifle as he swung it towards Sam. Sam’s 
Colt spat and the bullet went through the 

im of the man’s hat, close to the sweat 
band, out through the crown. 


“Nex’ll be lower,” said Sam. “Drop that 
rifle. They gave me a medal once for 
hootin’,” he went on amiably with a flash 
f his white teeth. “You wouldn’t have been 
placed in that match. Was you shootin’ at 
me malicious, or did you just want my 
hawss?” 

He crossed his legs and rose lithely, eye- 
ing the man keenly. “You don’t look good 
to me, hombre,” he said. “Cat scratch yore 
wrist? No sense in lookin’ like a wildcat in 
i trap. You lose, an’ I’m sittin’ pretty. Jest 
what are you up to out here afoot? Turn 
round an’ fold yore arms behind yore back. 
Pronto! [’m smilin’, but it’s jest on the 
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outside. I don’t aim to be potted at like 
a bogged steer. Sabe?” 

The man obeyed sullenly. Sam stuck the 
muzzle of his gun none too gently in his 
ribs and marched him near the roan that 
stood stock still, with staring eyes at the 
play, but confident that his master held the 
situation. 

Sam wiggled free the rope he always car- 
ried, sheep or no sheep, worked it one- 
handed, cast the loop over the man’s head 
and bound him securely. “You'll have to 
walk to town,” he said. “On’y six miles.” 

“What are you takin’ me there for?” 

“Think I’m goin’ to kiss you an’ turn you 
loose after you tried to shoot my brains 
out?” asked Sam pleasantly. “I’ve a notion 
you come from there. Goin’ to find out. 
Looks like you been in some sort of a 
shootin’ scrape. You might have shot at 
someone else, an’ not missed.” He picked 
up his other gun, broke it, blew through 
the muzzle and holstered it. He retrieved 
the rifle and emptied it of shells. 

“You don’t look like you was goin’ hunt- 
in’,” he said. “An’ a man packin’ a rifle 
and wearin’ a black neckerchief——” With 
a sudden motion he jerked the cloth loose 
and examined it, putting his fingers through 
two clean-cut holes and holding up the 
neckerchief. “Pepper holes, eh? Hold-up 
man! I wonder——? You mosey over to 
that rock you was shootin’ from. I want 
to take a look-see.” 

The man went unwillingly, but Sam 
prodded him with the end of his gun. “I 
don’t mind tellin’ you I’m itchin’ to pull 
trigger,” he said. “I don’t know if it’s 
posted yet, but I'll bet the reward reads 
dead or alive. I s’pose you fooled the 
posse. After the rest of the gang, mabbe. 
Mosey.” 

Sam whistled softly when he saw the 
dead horse, the coin bags and the currency. 
He stopped whistling when he read the 
name of the bank on the bags. “I’ve got a 
check for 500 bones on that bank,” he said. 
“An’ you cleaned ’em out. It’s plumb lucky 
fo’ me I didn’t go over to the M-in-a-box.” 

It was a slow six miles with the bandit 
walking wearily and dejectedly at the end 
of the lariat, fastened to the horn. Sam 
had meant to hit town close to noon, but it 
was after banking hours when he rode over 
the bridge and began to accumulate the es- 
cort that went with him to the looted bank. 
The cashier and his two assistants hurried 
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Things S ctentific —~y 








How Trees Increase in Height 


A few weeks ago the Pathfinder answered 
the following question in the Question 
Box: If a notch is cut in the trunk of a 
tree will the notch advance in height from 
the ground as the tree grows taller? We 
replied that it does not! that the notch 
will remain the same distance from the 
ground, because trees grow in height only 
from the top. 

As we expected, a number of readers im- 
mediately wrote to us denying the truth 
of our statement. One reader writes: 
“Trees grow from top, that surely is wrong. 
About 40 years ago I saw a wagon hub re- 
move some bark off a shade tree and now 
the scar is up apout the height of the top 
of the wagon wheel. The tree is now dead 
but standing yet. The walk is higher if 
anything than it was then. This happen- 








Engineers in Chicago making the city’s wae 
ter supply safe. The picture shows M. Jd. 
McBride, engineer, connecting a cylinder of 
chlorine while a sanitary engineer is weighing 
other cylinders. 





ed when the owner was unloading ground to 
fill up. I would like to see the statement 
corrected in the Pathfinder.” 


Here is what another of our subscribers 
says: “In the spring of 1894 I set out about 
100 walnut trees, one year’s growth, along 
a fence near the road. Early in the spring 
of 1895, one of the trees got broken, leavy- 
ing it not over 18 inches in height. Two 
buds almost opposite grew, making a nice 
fork. The tree is now about nine inches 
in diameter at the butt-end. The fork is 
at least six feet from the ground. Nature 
is and has always been playing some queer 
pranks. Ever since I have been ‘knee high 
to a duck’ I have heard that trees grow in 
height only from the top.” 


Another reader sent us the following 
note: “In your last issue you replied to a 
question, ‘How trees grow,’ by saying that 
‘they grew from the top.’?” This is partly 
true. Twenty years and over ago I planted 
a maple; a year or so afterwards it received 
a bad fracture a little below the surface of 
the ground. I washed out the dirt and se- 
cured the tree in position. Today the place 
of that fracture, shown by a ridge around 
the tree, is over a foot from the ground. 
Trees like the cedar which have a termi- 
nal bud at the top grow as you have stated, 
but trees like the maple grow in every way.” 

Still another writes: “We have in our 
yard a young maple tree that is now about 
15 feet high. The lowest branch of it is 
about five feet from the ground. In 25 
years from now the tree will be at least 
25 feet taller. Will that low limb remain 
the same height from the ground that it is 
now? In a neighbor’s yard is an elm tree. 
About 25 years ago a rope was wound round 
it about six feet from the ground to hold 
one end of a swing. The rope remained and 
as the tree expanded it cut a ring around 


the tree. Today the tree is double in girth. 
The ring caused by the rope is still quite 
plain, but it is nearly 20 feet from the 
ground. How do you make these facts fit 
your claim that the growth of a tree is all 
from the top?” 

In spite of all this array of argument we 
repeat our statement that trees grow in 
height only from the top. This means not 
only cedars, spruces and pines, but all regu- 
lar trees, including maples, willows, elms, 
oaks etc. All the statements given above 
by our readers must be cases of imperfect 
observation. Normal wood fibers are inert 
and do not grow in length. A tree grows 
in circumference under the bark, hence the 
vertical cracks in the bark. It grows in 
height only from the top of the tips of the 
limbs. Only the season’s rootlets and 
leafy shoots are soft and alive and capable 
of lengthening by cell division, declares 
Julia Ellen Rogers, who has made a life 
study of trees and plants. The U. S. bu- 
reau of forestry also informs us uncon- 
ditionally that trees increase in height only 
from the tips of the limbs. 


Nails driven into the trunk of a tree in 
a vertical line do not gradually become 
farther apart. Yet that is exactly what 
would happen if the popular belief were 
true that trees grow in height by gradual 
lengthening of trunk and limbs. Fence wires 
stapled to growing trees are not spread 
apart or carried upward, although the tree 
expands and draws the wires to one side. 
It is absurd to believe that the inert wood 
fiber of a tree grows. The tree does not 
even grow in circumference except in the 
cambium layer between the old fiber and 
the bark. The wood after the season dur- 
ing which it is formed never grows any 
more. 

Notwithstanding the verdict of the for- 
estry bureau and the scientists we do not 
expect to overthrow the old belief that 
trees grow in height by lengthening of the 
trunk. Like the porcupine and hoopsnake 
myths it is too well intrenched to be routed 
in a single encounter. All we can do is to 
point out the truth and let those convinced 
against their will be of the same opinion 
still. It has been observed from earliest 
times that the popular eye and the eye of 
the trained scientist see things differently. 
Then, too, we console ourselves with the 
fact that it took men of science five cen- 
turies to convince the masses that the 
earth is a globe and is not flat, as it appears, 


Explorer Returns from China 


Joseph F. Rock, explorer and authority 
on plants, returned from China with about 
600,000 specimens of plants. He also 
brought 1700 specimens of birds and 500 
of mammals. In the Yangtze river valley 
the scientist traversed a hitherto unex- 
plored gorge which he says is much deep- 
er than the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
Rock’s expedition was under the auspices 
of the National Geographic Society and 
was mostly in the province of Yunnan ‘in 
southwestern China. One of the most dif- 
ficult problems was crossing rivers. In 
many cases it was necessary for the party, 
which consisted of the scientist and 23 na- 
tives, to be swung across the streams on 
single-strand rope bridges. The pack ani- 
mals had to be gotten across this way also. 
Along the China-Tibit frontier the party 
met with many narrow escapes among the 
bandits. In one place. Rock came into 
possession of several ancient books used 
by the Nashi or Moso priests, These books 
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which contain a story of the flood antedate 
the introduction of Buddhism into China. 
He found aboriginal people in this district 
practicing the ancient religious ceremonies 
known centuries before Buddha. One thing 
discovered by the expedition will, it is be- 
lieved, have considerable practical value. 
Rock found a blight-resisting chestnut 
srowing in China. It is possible that this 
species of chestnut will aid in replacing 
diseased chestnut timber in this country. 


To Stop Leak in Lake 


Officials of the U. S. forest service are 
making plans to plug up with concrete 
holes in the bottom of Duck lake in the 
Dixie national forest in southern Utah. 
Owing to holes in the bottom of the lake 
it becomes entirely dry every summer. 
Situated as it is in the mountains it con- 
tains much water in the spring, but most 
of the water filters out during the summer 
through a few large holes. Whether the 
attempt to plug the lake will be successful 
cannot be known for about a year. First, 
it will be necessary to wait until the lake 
is dry this fall before the cement can be 
put in. Then there will be no way to find 
out until next summer whether all the 
holes have been located and filled. 


Giant Flying Cruiser 


What is said to be the largest flying 
cruiser in the world was recently turned 
over to the British air ministry by a pri- 
vate construction firm at Felixston. The 
giant airplane measures 200 feet from wing 
tip to wing tip and is capable of remaining 
long periods at sea without the care of a 
“mother ship.” All supplies, including fuel 
and projectiles, can readily be carried by 
ordinary vessels, and the plane can alight 
and take off even on the roughest waters. 
It will carry all the equipment, such as 
anchors, riding lights and fog horns, neces- 
sary for ordinary sailing on the water, and 
when it is not in the sky as the “eyes” of 
the fleet it will take its place in the line 
with the other vessels. The flying cruiser 
is well armored and has machine guns 
mounted on the wings and in the rear. The 
crew normally consists of six men. 


Ancient Mayan Gambling Game 


A party excavating in Yucatan under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington unearthed a court where the 
ancient Mayas used to play a game some- 
what similar to modern basketball. The 
game was called “tlachli” and was played 
between two parallel walls from 50 to 100 
feet high. Jutting out over the top of each 
wall was a stone ring parallel to the wall 
and at right angles to the floor. Each group 
of players tried to put a rubber ball through 
the ring by bouncing it from the wrist, the 
elbow or the hip. The wagers on the game 
were usually trinkets or quills filled with 
gold dust. But sometimes the bets were 
large. Many persons would bet their es- 
tates and entire fortunes, and in some 
cases even liberty itself was the stake, the 
loser becoming the winner’s slave. 


Composition of Stars 


Are the planets made of the same mate- 
rial as the earth? This has long been an 
interesting question to scientists. Knowl- 
edge on the subject is derived from two 
sources—reading of the spectrum and anal- 
ysis of meteorites. Although scientists 
have known in a general way the composi- 
tion of the planets and the stars, it was 
not know definitely whether the elements 
on such bodies were of the same chemical 
composition. Tests conducted in the chem- 
ical laboratories at Harvard university show 
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that iron is the element most commonly 
found on meteorites. This iron, along with 
the nickel and cobalt, has the same atomic 
weight as the same substance on the earth. 


Science Gleanings 

A new nickel alloy as soft as pure gold 
has been produced by a new electro-chemi- 
cal process. It is being used in radio loud- 
speaker diaphragms and in other ways. 

A member of the British house of com- 
mons, Col. T. S. Williams, advanced a new 
theory as to the origin of the Jewish peo- 
ple. His remarks occurred in the course 
of a debate on the Palestinian budget. The 
present-day Jews, he declared, are not the 
descendants of the Biblical “Children of 
Israel,” but are descended from the Chazars, 
a Mongolian people who lived in south 
Russia and were converted to Judaism in 
the ninth century. 

The difference in velocities of radio waves 
and ordinary sound waves was illustrated in 
the case of President Coolidge’s radio 
speech at New York. His radio audience 
in Texas heard him as soon as listeners 
200 feet from where he spoke did. Radio 
waves travel 186,000 miles a second as com- 
pared to 1140 feet per second for ordinary 
sound waves. 

Male butterflies like liquor while the fe- 
males are perfectly content with water as 
a beverage, according to the British zool- 
ogist Sutt, who made series of tests in his 
screened garden. He placed several bowls 
in the garden, some containing water and 
others whisky of different brands. The 
males invariably took to the whisky bowls, 
says the scientist. They sipped so long 
that they rolled off and fell to the ground. 
But without exception the females shunned 
the liquor. 





A smile is a giggle that has been given 
its liberty Osborn Enterprise. 
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Naps Before Meals Beneficial 


Dr. Ernest Dewees, assistant medical di- 
rector of the Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
claims that rest before and after meals 
promotes health. “Food,” he says, “should 
not be taken when one is very tired.” It 
is not necessary to go sound asleep, but one 
should relax and rest, then his food would 
do him far more good. After a hard day’s 
work, a period of at least 10 minutes should 
be taken for rest just before eating. 

The old belief that it is harmful to go 
to sleep after eating is erroneous, Dr. 
Dewees says. There is no harm in going 
to bed after a full dinner. After even a 
small meal a person is naturally drowsy, 
because the blood circulation is directed 
to the stomach. At this time mental and 
physical acitvity tend to retard rigestion 
by drawing the blood away from the 
stomach where it is most needed. 


The harmful effects of this practice usu- 
ally follow irregular eating late at night. 
This is often due to the fact that the food 
taken is in excess of the body needs. Dr. 
Dewees claims it is easier to take cold after 
excessive eating or loss of sleep because the 
accumulation of waste and fatigue products 
lowers the body resistance to cold infection. 


Colloids as Medicines 


A colloid is a sort of intermediate be- 
tween a soluble and an insoluble substance. 
The particles of colloidal substance are so 
fine that they pass freely through the ordi- 
nary filter. Our most familiar colloids are 
milk, gelatin, glue and rubber. The fluids 
and other substances of the.human body 
are largely colloidal in nature, and various 
of the vital processes in the body involve 
chemical actions and reactions in which 
substances in the colloidal state play im- 
portant parts. 

The normal colloidal condition in the 
body must be maintained to assure good 
health. Doctors are convinced that ill 
health and death result when anything gets 
into the system and upsets the colloidal 
condition in some or all of the body fluids 
or tissues. For instance acid, whether in- 
troduced by injection or formed within 
the body by chemical action when one over- 
eats or eats indigestible food, may disturb 
the delicate colloidal balance and produce 
illness. Even a drop of acid injected into 
the veins will cause coagulation of the blood 
—an upsetting of the colloidal condition. 
If enough acid is introduced to cause com- 
plete coagulation death will result. 

Sometimes it appears that the beneficial 
effects of drugs used in medicine are due 
to their action tending to assist in the res- 
toration of the normal colloidal condition 
within the body. Modern physicians use 
various colloidal metals and other chemical 
substances in the colloidal state. One of 
the most common of these is colloidal sil- 
ver, a cherry-red liquid. It is effective in 
treating many diseases and is a good germi- 
cide. It has no toxic effect on the patient 
and quickly allays inflammations, removes 
warts etc. Also, colloidal silver has large- 
ly supplanted silver nitrate for the treat- 
ment of eye disorders. 

Corrosive sublimate, the highly soluble 
chloride of mercury, is a deadly poison be- 
cause it is readily soluble in the fluids of 
the body. Calomel, a highly insoluble 
chloride of mercury, is not readily solu- 
ble in the bodily fluids. Hence it is slow 
in action and is not a dangerous poison. 
Mercury in the colloidal state acts very 
quickly, like the soluble chloride, but is 


relatively non-poisonous. In this state mer- 
cury is said to give good results in cases 
of relapsing malaria and syphilis. 

When healthy the average human body 
contains only about. 37 grains of iron. If 
the normal amount is slightly diminished 
by any cause a diseased condition known 
as anemia results. Colloidal iron is readily 
taken up by the blood and has proved to 
be a cure for anemia. The lack of sulphur 
in the body is thought to be responsible 
for certain liver disorders. Ordinary sul- 
phur is not absorbed by the stomach so 
colloidal sulphur is used for replenishing 
the body’s supply of this element. Baths 
in colloidal sulphur are said to be bene- 
ficial for certain cases of rheumatism and 
skin eruptions. Other substances used are 
colloidal copper, colloidal arsenic, colloidal 
manganese and colloidal alumina gel. Col- 
loidal iodine is also used as an antiseptic 
dressing for wounds and may be adminis- 
tered internally without fear of poisoning 
or nausea. It is a good tincture for wounds, 
for rheumatism when applied by the aid 
of electricity and for inflammations in the 
nasal and bronchial passages, 

Cream Not a Luxury 

It is claimed that of all foods milk is the 
nearest to a complete food. It possesses 
all the food elements essential to proper 
nutrition. The products made from milk 
are also of nutritional value. Cream, con- 
densed milk, buttermilk, cheese, butter, fer- 
mented milk and ice cream all have spe- 
cial food values, but cream is the most im- 
portant in the diet because it is so rich in 
vitamins. 

Cream is one of the most digestible of 
fats and is often prescribed by physicians 
as a form of fat administration to patients 
suffering from gout. It is also an impor- 
tant form of food in the diet of aged per- 
sons and as a source of energy and growth 
in the diet of children. This is because of 
its richness in butterfat and minerals. 
Cream also contains proteins in the form 
of casein, milk, sugar and mineral salts. It 
should not be regarded as a luxury but as 
an important and essential food. 


Medicals News Jottings 
Prof. Katz, a German-Russian scientist, 
is said to have discovered a means of cur- 
ing blindness. An artificial eye is used 
for treating trachoma; the diseased part 


‘of the eye is cut away and in its place is put 


a celluloid eyeball. The celluloid portion 
quickly grows together with the rest of the 
eye. By this method, it is said, the disease 
does not spread and partial sight is re- 
tained. 

After 20 years of experimenting Prof. 
Albert Calmette, of Paris, is said to have 
discovered a preventive vaccine for tuber- 
culosis. The new vaccine is known as 
“bog” and is only effective, it is claimed, 
when applied to persons perfectly free 
from the disease. It can be administered 
through the mouth. 

A new anesthetic has been discovered by 
Dr. J. T. Halsey, of Tulane university. The 
new substance is called propylene gas and 
is said to be superior to ethylene gas, 
which itself has been found to be for most 
purposes superior to any other anesthetic. 
The new gas is contained in some natural 
gases and it is believed that it can be made 
from mineral oils. 





Man is queer. He will suffer for eight 
hours and then rave if the doctor he calls 
isn’t there in 10 minutes.—Pittsburgh Sun. 
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If local libraries and book dealers cannot supply you with 
a certain book, write direct to Arthur R. Womrath, Inc., 
21 W. 45th St., New York. Besides being able to ‘supply 
any book published, this firm sells slightly used books from 
its own circulating libraries at greatly reduced prices. 


There have been so many writings that 
sometimes authors unintentionally antici- 
pate events. This is especially true of the 
imaginative writer. Jules Verne, for in- 
stance, might be said to have predicted the 
submarine. His “20,000 Leagues Under the 
Sea” was written long before the advent of 
successful under-water craft. And if the 
effort to shoot a rocket to the moon proves 
successful he may be credited with proph- 
esying that also. 

Another example: It wasn’t until 1877 
that Prof. Asaph Hall of the naval observa- 
tory discovered the two moons of Mars, 
a planet which recently paid us a little 
visit. One hundred and fifty years before 
that Dean Swift, in his “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
said that Mars had two moons. Speak- 
ing of the astronomers of Laputa, one of 
the imaginary countries visited by Gulli- 
ver, he wrote: “They have discovered two 
satellites which revolve about Mars, where- 
of the innermost is distant from the center 
of the primary planet exactly three of his 
diameters, and the outermost five; the for- 
mer revolves in the space of 10 hours and 
the latter in 21%.” But it was only a good 
guess. The truth is that Phobos, the inner 
moon, revolves in 7% hours at a distance of 
less than one and one-half times the diam- 
eter of Mars, while Deimos, the outer sat- 
ellite, revolves in a little more than 30 
hours, and at a distance of three and a frac- 
tion times the diameter of the planet. These 
tiny moons were named after the steeds 
supposed to draw the chariot of the war god. 


The story comes from Paris that a printer 
of that city entrusted with an unpublished 
manuscript of the late Pierre Loti lost the 
“copy” in a taxicab while on the way to his 
office. However, an honest passenger found 
it and returned it to the owner. It consists 
of diary notations as a supplement to “Azi- 
yade,” Loti’s first book, published in 1876. 
It shows that much of the romance and ad- 
venture contained in that story were found- 
ed on events which befell Loti at Constan- 
tinople. 


A long time ago Hector Sinclair of El- 
dorado, Kans., lost or mislaid a prized 
book. The other day he saw a copy in a 
second-hand book store at Albany, N. Y. 
He paid $2.50 for it and on the flyleaf 
found his own name, written there more 
than 50 years ago. 


Books We Have Read 


Crime and Its Treatment, Clarence S. Dar- 
row (T. Y. Crowell)—This author is in the 
limelight because he is defending two 
youths in a Chicago murder case. He is also 
prominent as counsel for labor interests. 
He defended the McNamara brothers in the 
famous Los Angeles Times dynamite case 
in 1911. At that time Darrow was indicted 
for alleged bribery of a juror but was ac- 
quitted by jury. He was also attorney for 
defendants in the trial for the murder of 
ex-Gov. Steunenburg of Idaho. In this vol- 
ume he attacks the testimony of psychi- 
atrists as not worthy of belief. He explains: 

“Lawyers and judges are not psycholo- 
gists or phychiatrists, neither are juries. 
Therefore the doctor must be called in. As 
a rule, the lawyer has little respect for ex- 
pert opinion. He has so often seen and 
heard all sorts of experts testify for the 
side that employs them and give very ex- 





cellent reasons for their positive and con- 
tradictory opinions that he is bound to 
regard them with doubt. In fact, while 
lawyers respect and admire many men 
who are expert witnesses and while many 
such men are men of worth, still they know 
that the expert is like the lawyer—he takes 
the case of the side that employs him and 
does the best he can. 

“The expert is an everyday frequenter of 
the courts; he makes his living by testify- 
ing for contesting litigants. Of course, 
scientific men do not need to be told that 
the receipt of or expectation of a fee is not 
conducive to arriving at scientific results. 
Every psychologist knows that, as a rule, 
men believe what they wish to believe and 
that the hope of reward is an excellent rea- 
son for wanting to believe. 


“It is almost inevitable that both sides 
will employ experts when they have the 
means. The poor defendant is hopelessly 
handicapped. He is, as a rule, unable to 
get.a skillful lawyer or skillful experts. A 
doctor’s opinion on insanity is none too 
good, especially in a case where he is called 
only for a casual examination and has not 
had the chance for long study. 

“A court trial with an insanity defense 
often comes down largely to the relative 


. impression of the testimony of the experts 


who flatly contradict each other, leaving 
with intelligent men a doubt as to whether 
either one really meant to tell the truth. 
The jury knows that they are paid for their 
opinions and regards them more or less as 
it regards the lawyers in the case. It lis- 
tens to them, but does not rely upon their 
opinions. 

“Expert testimony is always unsatisfac- 
tory in a contested case. Under present 
methods it can never be any different.” 


THE DOLLIES’ PRAYER 
O Lord, I pray Thee, hear my dollies’ prayer, 
And teach them to ask for what is right; 
But if it’s going to give You extra care, 
Then You might skip my blessings for 
tonight. 
—— make them all more loving and po- 
ite; 
I pray Thee not to let their covers tear, 
And keep their sawdust stuffings out of 
sight. 
And please help Anne grow a head of hair. 
I wish poor Bella’s knees were made to 
bend; 
I truly am as sorry as can be. 
I hope that You won’t mind, and that You’ll 
send 
The blessings that each doll asks of Thee. 
And, Lord, I pray You will just purtend 
This is my dollies talking ’stead of me. 
—Burges Johnson. 
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NO PATHFINDER SIDE LINES 


From time to time cases have been 
brought to our attention where parties 
have adopted the name “Pathfinder” for 
enterprises of various sorts. This is all 
right so long as they do not seek to 
make use of the good-will of the Path- 
finder in order to impose on the public 
or injure our reputation or business. A 
number of periodicals have been started 
in different parts of the country which 
have adopted the name “Pathfinder” 
and we have had to give warning to 
them in somre cases to drop the name 
in order to avoid confusion. 


There have been “Pathfinder” watch- 
es, automobiles, hoe handles, fraternal 
societies, coaster wagons, cigars, hotels, 
airplanes, hogs, revolvers and almost 
everything else. Parties, we understand, 
have been selling shares of stock in 
“Pathfinder” publishing companies; 
others in “Pathfinder” oil syndicates 
etc. Just lately we have discovered 
that one of the biggest rubber compa- 
nies in the country has been putting out 
an auto tire and not only using on it 
our name of “Pathfinder” but our own 
peculiar form of the name, which is 
duly registered as our trade-mark in 
the U. S. patent-office. Complaints have 
reached us from persons who have 
bought these tires and not had good 
service out of them and who assume 
that we are responsible for them. The 
makers do not put their own name on 
them. 

We want to announce most emphati- 
cally that the Pathfinder Publishing Co., 
of Washington, D. C., has no side lines 
of any kind. Its sole business is pub- 
lishing the Pathfinder weekly, and it 
has no interest of any sort in any 
other activity. We give warning there- 
fore that we will not be responsible for 
any other enterprise or product bear- 
ing the name. We also give warning to 
all parties who have made improper use 
of our name or trade-mark that we shall 
hold them accountable. We propose to 
make an example of some of those who 
have made free with our good-will, 

We would like to hear at once from 
any readers who have purchased arti- 
cles bearing the name “Pathfinder” 
which have not proved satisfactory, or 
who have had misrepresentations made 
to them or suffered losses through any 
parties operating under names similar 
to ours. Of course the word “pathfinder” 
is an English word and everyone is en- 
titled to use it. We can’t stop that and 
don’t want to stop it. What we do pro- 
pose to stop is the deliberate appropria- 
tion of our name and the use of it in 
such a way as to mislead the public and 
make them think we are backing the 
scheme. 

g 


Lots of Republicans this year are 
having a hard time keeping their Re- 
publicanism on straight—and the same 
thing applies to Democrats and their 
Democracy, though perhaps not to the 
same extent. It’s. a wise voter who 
knows his own party this time—and it 
might be added that it will be a wise 


voter indeed who will be able to decide 
wisely, with the distracted Hamlet, 
whether we would “rather bear those 
ills we have” than “fly to others that 
we know not of.” It’s a choice which 
calls for calm deliberation and right- 
eous judgment. The fate of this nation 
may lie in the decision. 
gq 
In the Cuban race for presidency the 
Menocal supporters adopted the slogan, 
*Menocal or death.” It’s a bad sign. 
People are not taking their government 
seriously enough when they take their 
politics too seriously. 


Some of our statesmen who are run- 
ning for office now wish they could 
prove a case of “dual personality” and 
convince the people that what they said 
a while ago, which is just the opposite 
of what they are saying today, was said 
by their other personality. Strange that 
none of them has introduced the Jekyl 
and Hyde idea in politics. 


The pipe has become prominent in 
politics of late, and perhaps it is a good 
sign. Premier Herriot of France, Pre- 
mier MacDonald of England and Gen. 
Dawes of this country are pipe-smokers. 
The Indians have associated the smok- 
ing of pipes with the idea of peace. May 
the idea prevail. 

q 


A lightning bolt came near killing 
President Kalenin of Russia. La Fol- 
lette is hoping that his political bolt 
will be so powerful that when it strikes 
President Coolidge it will leave him no 
chance to escape. 


q 


We have noticed advertisements of 
fall coats of Jammuna, Kashmana and 
Kashmir Kermana, in shades of penny, 
oxblood, dusk, saddle, Lebanon, Hinoki 
and Kaffir, trimmed with Jap Mink, 
Pahmi Otter, Pijiki or seal-dyed musk- 
rat. They cost up to $450, but that’s to 
be expected. The men who can invent 
such “classy” and mystifying names 
must be highly paid. 

q 


Agricultural department says oats will 
be a big crop. It has looked to us as if 
an unusual quantity of wild oats had 
been sown and harvested lately. 


gq 

President Wilson called congress 
“nygmy-minded” and Gen. Dawes calls 
it “pusillanimous.” What a wonderful 
faculty some men have of putting into 
words the ideas which so many of their 
fellow men have but are unable to ex- 
press so forcefully. 


The strange thing is that the “com- 
mon sense” to which President Coolidge 
appeals seems to be so uncommon after 
all. 


¢ 


According to the pickle makers, in an- 
nual convention, the American people 
(mostly schoolgirls) consumed no less 
than 551,176,237 pickles last year. Even 
at that the pickle people want to make 
the public consume still more of their 


succulent product. One method they 
propose to use is to make pickles more 
attractive by taking the warts off of 
them and reducing their size. The 
beautifying and reducing craze has even 
reached pickles, it seems. 


The federal trade commission ordered 
the Tampa oil dealers to “cease and de- 
sist” from their unlawful practices. Or- 
dinarily just “cease” would be enough, 
but when you are dealing with those 
slick oil fellows you’ve got to hit twice 
to be sure you get ’em. 


Former Empress Zita of Austria-Hun- 
gary turned down an offer to become a 
moving picture star as being beneath 
her dignity. She has been quite ready 
to accept the assistance of charity, how- 
ever. Wearing a crown seems to give 
one a peculiar sense of dignity. 


A U.S. cruiser has again been sent to 
Honduras for the revolution. Looks as 
if the navy budget might as well in- 
clude one cruiser for regular Honduran 
service. 

q 


Just after the Chinese minister of edu- 
cation warned Chinese students against 
American colleges as inefficient, and ad- 
vised them to go to Europe, 118 sailed 
for the United States while 100 more 
gathered at Shanghai to wait for boats. 
That seems a strange way to boost 
American colleges, but the Chinese have 
the reputation of doing things back- 
ward, 

q 


Some of the political parties looking 
for undesirable citizens to place on the 
presidential ticket might have chosen 
Leopold and Loeb, the Chicago celebri- 
ties. 

q 


Reported that Gen. Aguilar, Mexico’s 
90-year-old revolutionist, has surren- 
dered. He started his career against 
the French in 1861 and has rebelled 
against every president Mexico has had 
since that time. Probably he found rev- 
oluting growing stale on him and decid- 
ed to surrender for a change—to get a 
new thrill, as the flappers say. 


The best term that has yet been sug- 
gested for the man who endangers his 
own life and the lives of others by reck- 
less automobile driving is “speediac.” 
It tells the story. It was first used by a 
Pathfinder subscriber, Mrs. Carrie C, 
Swanson, of Three Rivers, Cal. Use it 
yourself and pass it along. Mrs. Swan- 
son thinks autos should be so made that 
they couldn’t be driven at excessive 
speeds. What constitutes high speed, 
by the way, is a relative matter. The 
present writer’s first auto made a speed 
of 15 miles an hour and this seemed so 
terrific that efforts were made to have 
the gears changed so the rate would be 
reduced to 12 miles. Probably 20 years 
from now a speed of a mile a minute 
will seem awfully slow, and the speed- 
iacs of that day will be setting patterns 
of 10 miles a minute. 
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HONOR FOR FUN-MAKERS 


France did something new and 
strange when she accorded the palms of 
the Academy to three circus clowns, 


the Fratellini brothers. This high offi-. 


cial honor is destined for men who 
have distinguished themselves in some 
field of usefulness. It was accordingly 
decided in the French mind that these 
three men with their painted faces and 
queer antics had so distinguished them- 
selves. In other words, the French 
have placed successful circus clowns 
among the truly great of this world. 


The French are clear thinkers, bold 
innovators, and they frequently set the 
styles of thought and dress for other 
peoples. They decided that these re- 
markable clowns, who had made thou- 
sands of children laugh, who had 
brought smiles to thousands of serious 
faces and momentarily chased away the 
wrinkles of care on countless brows, 
were worthy to be classed among the 
world’s benefactors and so rewarded. 
Who can say they are wrong? Who are 
the meritorious and the deserving in 
this world, after all? Should not hu- 
manity’s gratitude go out to those who 
have added noticeably to the world’s 
happiness, or sensibly diminished the 
world’s suffering? 

Heretofore most of our statues of 
bronze and marble have been erected 
to military men. Honors have always 
waited on the successful soldier, wheth- 
er he fought in the defense or the of- 
fense. Titles, decorations, degrees, of- 
fices and honors have always been 
showered, in every country, on those 
men foremost in the shedding of blood 
and in the making of widows and or- 
phans. That used to seem all right, but 
when we come to think about it seri- 
ously it begins to look questionable. 


It was only a year or so ago that 
France did another revolutionary thing. 
She erected a monument to M. Close. 
This is a name few know, but all the 
world knows of the man’s accomplish- 
ment, which has brought, and still 
brings, pleasure to millions. He in- 
vented that famous and delectable dish, 
pate de foie gras—a cunning concoction 
of goose liver with truffles. He was 
ohly a cook, but he did more for hu- 
manity than Alexander the Great. His 
delectable dish brings to his native 
town of Strassburg about 20,000,000 
francs a year. A well-known American 
editor has often declared that in anoth- 
er hundred years we shall look on our 
best cooks as our greatest men. 


“A merry heart maketh a cheerful 
countenance: but by sorrow of the 
heart the spirit is broken,” said the 
Wise Man long ago. He also added that 
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“he that is of a merry heart hath a con- 
tinual feast.” There is no greater, more 
desirable thing in this world, nor in the 
next, than happiness. Whoever con- 
tributes to our happiness is our bene- 
factor. Those who lighten humanity’s 
burden and brighten its pathway are 
the world’s great men, Our past stand- 
ards of greatness have been primitive 
and largely false. We are slowly learn- 
ing, through the centuries, to distin- 
guish marble from common clay. The 
highbrows and killjoys did their best 
to squelch Mark Twain, but his humor 
won the day. 

The helpful, curative value of cheer- 
fulness is coming to be recognized more 
and more. The effect of our moods on 
our body and our health was never gen- 
erally realized until within the last few 
years—and not thoroughly yet. But it 
was observed long ago by some of our 
geniuses; witness Shakespeare’s trib- 
ute to a cheerful character: “He makes a 
July’s day short as December; and with 
his varying childness cures in me 
thoughts that would thick my blood.” 


Recently Dr. S, I. Franz, superintend- 
ent of the Government Hospital for the 
Insane, declared that any disability 
could be overcome if the victim is put 
in a hopeful frame of mind. There are 
no “incurables,” he declared; and those 
places called “homes for incurables” 
do harm by the suggestion in their 
name. He declared they should be 
called “houses of rest,” or “houses of 
hope.” It is stupid and cruel to remind 
anyone that he has an incurable malady 
—especially since we don’t know, but 
merely think so. Many a man “given 
up by the doctors” has pulled through 
and got back to health. 

“As long as there is life there is hope,” 
and even if we can see no way out there 
probably is one. The main thing to do 
to keep up hope and cheer, and give 
those powerful forces a chance to 
work. It is an everyday matter for 
the human mind to perform miracles— 
“events or effects in the physical world 
beyond or out of the ordinary course of 
things, deviating from the known laws 
of nature, or transcending our knowl- 
edge of these laws.” The world has not 
yet realized the significance of that 
mysterious language of Christ, “If ye 
have faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove 
hence to yonder place; and it shall re- 
move: and nothing shall be impossible 
to you.” 

If we can keep hopeful and cheerful 
we thereby help others to be the same. 
We can thus keep our health good, in- 
crease our happiness, and aid others to 
the same desirable result. No greater 
boon can be conferred on humanity 
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than that of making it more cheerful 
and hopeful. The man who accomplish- 
es something in this line is a truly 
great man. Let us honor him while he 
lives, and raise statues to him after his 
death, 


q 
Nicaragua rejected offer of 500 Amer- 
ican marines to preserve order during 
coming elections. Who wants a quiet 
election in Central America? Might as 
well offer American boys a quiet fourth 
of July. 
q 


The body of Lenin has been re-em- 
balmed and again placed on public view 
at Moscow. Possibly that will help the 
people but we hardly see how. From 
this distance it looks as if what Russia 
mostly needs is some real live men. 


gq 
One thing that’s wrong with agricul- 
ture in some parts of the country was 
revealed in an official report the other 
day which showed that in a certain 
county there are more dogs than hogs, 
and more autos than dogs. 


In Berlin the use of small automobiles 
and high-priced gasoline—$2 a gallon— 
has caused all the fat chauffeurs to be 
dropped. But the misfortune probably 
carries its own remedy. Being out of a 
job these fat fellows will soon get thin, 
and then they may get their old jobs 
back. 

q 


Swindlers, it would seem, are among 
the least progressive people in the 
world. Here in the age of radio and 
telephotography they are still trying to 
sell castles in Spain. 


No, we didn’t call on the Prince of 
Wales while he was in Washington re- 
cently. When we were in London he 
didn’t call on us, and we wanted to 
show him we could be as uppity as he 
was. 


gq 

Things are certainly going to be cheap 
in this country when the socialists and 
their allies get into full possession of 
the government at Washington. Al- 
ready many articles produced by the 
cheap labor of foreign countries are 
being imported in large quantities and 
sold at prices which will knock out 
the American producers. We note just 
now baby grand pianos, made in Ger- 
many, being offered as low as $375, 
which is far below the pre-war price. 
Pianos now have to pay a duty of 40 
per cent, and still the Germans can beat 
us making them. They will be in a far 
better position to compete with us in 
this and many other lines when our pro- 
tective duties are wiped out. 
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Question Box 


Refusal to Accept Pension 


Ques. Did any of the widows of former 
presidents refuse to accept the pension of 
$5000 voted by congress?—Ans. There is 
no record of such refusal by the widow 
of any former president. However, it is 
said that when a bill was introduced in 
congress with the view of pensioning, Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland she discouraged favorable 
action on the bill and the pension was not 
granted. 


Meaning of Word “Alienist” 


Ques. Will you please explain the term 
“alienist” as applied to certain physicians 
in the Leopold-Loeb murder trial?—Ans. 
When a person is insane his mind is said 
to be alienated. He is suffering from aliena- 
tion of mind. “Alienation” is synonymous 
with lunacy, insanity or derangement of 
the mental faculties. Hence a person skill- 
ed in the study and treatment of mental 
diseases is called an alienist. An alienist 
is an expert in mental diseases. 


Slitting Tongue of Crow 
Ques. Can a crow be made to talk by slit- 
ting its tongue? I have a pet crow and 
have heard that they can be made to talk 
like a parrot but I can’t find anybody who 
knows how.—Ans. There is no truth to the 
notion that a crow can be made to talk like 
a parrot if the tongue is slit. It is a cruel 
practice which has no justification what- 
ever. Crows sometimes learn to speak al- 
most as well as parrots, but it is not made 

possible by slitting their tongues. 


Nature of Smokeless Powder 


Ques. What is the difference between 
ordinary black gunpowder and smokeless 
powder?—Ans. Gunpowder is a mixture of 
niter (saltpeter), charcoal and sulphur. It 
is black or brown in color, according to 
whether the charcoal used is completely 
“burned” or “underburned.” The propor- 
tion of the three ingredients varies in dif- 
ferent kinds of powder, but it is usually 
about as follows: Sulphur, 10 per cent; char- 
coal, 16 per cent, and niter, 74 per cent. 
Such powder always produces more or less 
smoke when exploded because there are 
fine particles of the saltpeter and charcoal 
which are not completely burned. Smoke- 
less powder, on the other hand, is not a 
mixture at all, but a chemical compound. 
The best smokeless powder is made from 
guncotton or nitrocellulose, which is made 
by treating cotton with a mixture of nitric 
and sulphuric acids. When smokeless pow- 
der explodes it is all converted into gases, 
such as carbonic acid gas, nitrogen and 
water vapor. The exact methods of making 
smokeless powder for rifles and other small 
arms are kept secret by the manufacturers. 


Origin of Dollar Sign 


Ques. Can you please tell me the origin 
of the sign “8S” for dollar or dollars?—Ans. 
This subject was thoroughly investigated in 
1911 by Prof. Florian Cajori of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. He exploded the popular 
theory that the dollar sign was originally 
made by placing the letter “U” over the 
“S” in abbreviating “United States.” He 
also disproved the theory that the dollar 
mark was derived from the “Pillars of 
Hercules” which were impressed on the old 
Spanish coins known as the “pillar dollars.” 
Prof. Cajori shows that the sign “$” was 
originally derived from the Spanish-Amer- 
ican abbreviation of “pesos.” This abbre- 
viation is “ps” and was placed after the 
+ 











figures as the dollar sign is still usually 
placed in the Argentine. But the American 
colonists, being accustomed to placing the 
English pound sign to the left of figures, 
placed the new dollar sign in the same posi- 
tion. Robert Morris used the “$” sign in 
his letters and accounts, but he used only 
one downward stroke through the “S.” The 
earliest known record of the dollar mark as 
we use it today is found in a letter written 
in 1778 by Oliver Pollock, U. S. commercial 
agent at New Orleans. The earliest known 
printed dollar sign in its present form ap-_ 
peared in Chauncey Lee’s “American Ac- 
comptant,” published in 1797. A few years 
after this the symbol began to be used 
freely both in printing and writing. 





Dark and Light Moon 


Ques. What is considered a dark moon 
and a light moon?—Ans. The U.S. weather 
bureau says that “light moon” or “light of 
the moon” means all that time during which 
the moon is above the horizon through the 
fore part of the night, or from dusk to bed- 
time, say 11 o’clock p. m. “Dark moon” or 
“dark of the moon” means all the rest of 
the time, or all the time that is not “light 
of the moon.” But country people usually 
have a different theory. They consider 
“light of the moon” the time when the moon 
is going from “new” to “full,” and “dark 
of the moon” when the moon is on the 
wane. The fact is, the terms “dark moon” 
and “light moon” are purely popular terms 
and have no scientific significance whatever. 


Different Makes of Automobiles 


Ques. How many different makes of 
automobiles are being manufactured in the 
United States?—Ans. According to the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, at the beginning of 1924 there were 
about 90 companies manufacturing motor 
vehicles. 


Negroes in New York Convention 
Ques. Did the Democratic national con- 
vention in New York have any Negro dele- 
gates in it?—Ans. There were no colored 

delegates in the New York convention. 








“Vitamin,” How Pronounced 


Ques. What is the correct pronunciation 
of the word “vitamin,” meaning a food 
unit of some kind?—Ans. The pronuncia- 
tion of this word is not definitely settled. 
Good usage determines the correct pronun- 
ciation of words, but in this case the word 
has not been in popular use long enough 
to have acquired a pronunciation recogni» 
ed by the majority of good speakers. “Vi- 
tamin” is derived from the Latin “vita,” 
which means life, and “amine,” the name 
of a basic substance derived from ammonia. 
“Amine” is also spelled “amin,” which ac- 
counts for the two spellings “vitamine” and 
“vitamin.” The preferred spelling now 
seems to be “vitamin.” “Amine” is pro- 
nounced either “am-in,” with the accent 
on the first syllable, or “a-meen,” with the 
second syllable accented. Webster’s In- 
ternational dictionary gives two pronun- 
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ciations for “vitamin,” both based on the 
pronunciation of the two words of which 
“vitamin” is composed. That authority gives 
preference to “vy-tam-in,” with the accent 
on the second syllable. As the second pro- 
nunciation Webster’s dictionary gives “vy- 
ta-meen,” with the first syllable accented. 
Funk and Wagnalls Practical Standard dic- 
tionary prefers the second pronunciation 
given by Webster’s—‘vy-ta-meen.” Funk 
and Wagnalls also gives “vy-ta-min,” which 
certainly has wide popular acceptation. We 
would say, then, that “vy-ta-meen” with the 
accent on the first syllable is the preferable 
pronunciation, because it is accepted by 
both of the leading American authorities, 
although one of them gives it seeond place. 


Number of Left-handed People 


Ques. What per cent of the people in the 
United States are left-handed?—Ans. Most 
authorities agree that between three and 
four per cent of the normal population are 
left-handed. 


Picking Out Ripe Melons 


Ques. How can one tell when water- 
melons are ripe?—Ans. There are several 
ways of determining when a watermelon 
is ripe. Probably the best way is to tap 
the fruit with the finger. A green melon 
makes a hollow sound, but if the fruit is 
ripe it gives a dull thud. The condition of 
the tendril or “curl” on the vine near where 
the fruit is attached is also an indication. 
If this tendril is dried up usually the 
melon is ripe. Another test is the condi- 
tion of the under side of the fruit. When a 
melon gets ripe the side of the melon next 
to the earth usually turns greenish-white 
or yellow in color. Of course, any one of 
these tests may fail, but if all three are 
applied you can hardly miss it,,unless the 
melon is abnormal. 


“He Kept Us Out of War” 


Ques. Who was responsible for the slo- 
gan, “He kept us out of war”? Some say 
that President Wilson said it and ‘that it 
was in the Democratic platform of 1916.— 
Ans. Two weeks ago in replying to this 
question we stated that this slogan did 
not appear in the Democratic platform of 
1916. This was an error. The Democratic 
platform of 1916 contains the following 
sentence: “In particular we commend to 
the American people the splendid diplo- 
matic victories of our great president, 
who has preserved the vital interests of 
our government and its citizens and kept 
us out of war.” The slogan “He kept us 
out of war” may originally have been sug- 
gested by a speech made by President Wil- 
son at Cleveland on Jan. 29, 1916, in which 
he said: “You have laid upon me this dou- 
ble obligation: ‘we are relying upon you, 
Mr. President, to keep us out of war, but 
we are relying upon you, Mr. President, to 
keep the honor of the nation unstained.” 


Peyote Used by Indians 

Ques. We live at Hebbronville in Jim 
Hogg county, Tex., and wish to ask a ques- 
tion about a certain root or plant that 
grows in this part of the country. The 
Mexicans and Indians call this root “pey- 
ote,” which must be its name in the Span- 
ish or Indian language. The Indians around 
Oklahoma come here to get this peyote to 
use for medicine. We have never been 
able to find out the plant’s name in Eng- 
lish. The plant consists of a root which 
starts growing in the ground a great deal 
larger than a radish but has no top. It 
grows out to the top of the ground and 
just barely extends to the surface, has a 
bluish-green color and in the center of 
root at surface it has some fuzzy-looking 
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stuff—Ans. “Peyote” (pronounced “pay- 
yo-tay,” with accent on second syllable) 
is the Mexican form of the Aztec “peyotl,” 
meaning a caterpillar. The Aztecs applied 
“peyotl” to a species of composite plants 
in southern Mexico because of the downy 
growth on the roots. A mild intoxicant 
was made by the Indians from this plant. 
Later “peyote” came to be applied to a 
small spineless cactus which grows in 
northern Mexico and the southwestern part 
of the United States. This is the peyote 
referred to by our reader in Texas. This 
cactus is found in abundance along the Rio 
Grande. The small tops which barely pro- 
trude above the ground are often called 
“mescal buttons,” “mescal” being another 
name for peyote. From the dried tops is 
made a medicine. used as a remedy for 
various ailments. But the chief use of 
peyote is in certain religious ceremonies. 
It exhilarates the mind, intensifies the 
imagination and produces a pleasant dream- 


iness, without, however, any disagreeable 
effects later. At least this is what the 
authorities report. The peyote is taken 


at intervals during the ceremonies which 
last throughout the night. Originally all 
the redmen in that region chewed mescal. 
In recent years the peyote religion has 
spread among the Indians in Oklahoma and 
farther north. This accounts for the expe- 
ditions of the Indians into Texas for the 
peyote buttons. Some tribes look upon the 
plant as of divine origin and treat it with 
veneration. There is no English name 
which we know of for peyote. 





DEAF HEAR INSTANTLY 


A wonderful invention which enables any 
one whose auditory nerve is still active to 
hear all sounds as clearly and distinctly as 
a child has been perfected by the Dicto- 
graph Products Corporation, 1301-J Candler 
Bldg., 220 W. 42nd Street, New York City. 
There is no waiting, no delay, no danger,— 
but quick, positive, instantaneous results-— 
you hear instantly. So positive are the 
manufacturers that every One who suffers 
from deafness will be amazed and delighted 
with this remarkable invention, the Acous- 
ticon, that they are offering to send it abso- 
lutely free for 10 days’ trial. No deposit— 
no C, 0. D.—no obligation whatever. If 
you suffer, take advantage of their liberal 
free trial offer. Send them your name and 
address today.—Advertisement. 
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cet Double Half-Hitch Trick 


This trick has stumped many who claim 
to be experts with the string. Take a piece 
of string about three feet long and ask 
someone to hold one end. You hold the 
other end in your left hand and place your 
right hand under the string about half- 
way between the two ends. Take a simple 
half-hitch over the string between your 
right hand and the end you are holding, as 
shown in Fig. 1. Then draw the half-hitch 
moderately tight over the right hand, keep- 
ing the fingers wide apart so that when 
they are closed the loop will be loose on 
the hand. 

Next pass the end of the string in your 
left hand over the palm of your right 
hand, on the inside of the string already 
there. Then take another half-hitch at 





Requires Three Hands 


the same point you took the first, carrying 
the string under the back of the right hand 
between the two strings marked C’and D 
in Fig. 2. The dotted line E represents the 
string A that you have just put through 
the two strings. 

Now take the string represented by the 
dotted line E on the right fingers as shown 
at B, Fig. 3. Then draw the end tight until 
it reaches the point B. Pass the end A 
under the strings C and D that cross the 
palm of the hand and drop the whole thing 
off the right hand, keeping hold of the 
end A with the left hand. Pull this end 
gently and it will be found that the whole 
knot will become disentangled. The secret 
of the trick is to be so familiar with it 
that you can take the string represented by 
the dotted line E, Fig. 2, upon the fingers 
without letting the spectators observe it. 


A Cane with a History 


Police Judge Saunders of Ft. Morgan, 
Colo., owns a cane that cost $1000 and has 
an interesting history which Frank Rey- 
nolds, of that place, relates for the bene- 
fit of other Pathfinder readers. “The cane,” 
he says, “is made of 100 pieces of cow 
horn built around a steel core. It was pre- 
sented Judge Saunders by his son Cecil, 
who secured it in New Mexico in 1902. 

“A Mexican killed a white man in the 
town where Saunders worked and was 
sent to the state prison for life. Public 
sentiment started a movement to secure the 
release of the slayer. One thousand dol- 
lars was needed to take his case to the 
supreme court. One hundred men each 
gave $10 for a piece of horn to be put into 
the cane which was made by the Mexican 
as he languished in prison. Then the cane 
was raffled off to the men who had given 
to the fund and was won by young Saun- 
ders. , 

“When the cane was new it was aimost 
a perfect piece ot work; one could hardly 
see where the pieces were joined together, 





- ing back the thumb a trifle. 





but age and atmospheric conditions have 
warped it slightly. The cane served its 
purpose because the Mexican was released 
when the case was taken to the supreme 
court of New Mexico. This is one of those 
intensely human epics which characterize 
the heart of the generous West.” 


The Mysterious Paper Matches 


The performer exhibits two flat paper 
matches. They bear printing (advertising) 
on one side but are blank on the other. He 
holds them by the ends between the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand. He shows 
the audience that one side is blank and the 
other contains printing, and explains that 
he is able to transfer the printing at will. 
With the thumb and forefinger of his right 
hand he takes the matches at the center and 
turns them over. But no matter how often 
they are turned the printing is uppermost. 

There is no great trick to this. The 
secret is that the matches are turned back 
to their former position each time by draw- 
This knack 
can only be attained through practice. The 
half-turn is not noticed in the quickness of 
the motion. 


Facts About the Slate Industry 


The term “slate” is applied to fine-grain- 
ed rock that has a more.or less perfect 
cleavage, permitting it to be readily split 
into thin, smooth sheets. The term in- 
cludes materials differing widely in color 
and having a considerable range in chemi- 
cal and mineralogical composition. The 
more common colors in slates are gray, 
bluish-gray and black. The reds, various 
shades of green, and variegated slates. are 
less common, and purple is rare. Yellow- 
brown and buff colors are occasionally 
found in deposits, but usually they 
have resulted from weathering, and slates 
of such colors are not marketable. Slates 
of certain colors are in demand and 
command high prices, whereas those of 
other colors are difficult to sell. 

Slate makes durable and attractive roof- 
ing. Its non-inflammability as compared 
with wood adds to its value. The most fre- 
quent cause of dwelling-house fires in the 
United States is sparks from a chimney 
alighting on a wood roof. Slate suitable 
for blackboards must be soft and fine- 
grained. Such slate is obtained from the 
“soft-vein” region of Lehigh and Northamp- 
ton countries, Pa. This comparatively small 
area, about 22 miles long, comprises the 
best blackboard slate deposits in the world. 
School slates were once common in America 
but their use has greatly declined. For- 
eign demand, however, is considerable. 

The chief structural slate products are 
mantels, floor tiles, steps, risers, flagging, 
skirting board, window sills, lavatory slabs, 
billiard and other table tops, wainscoting, 
hearths, wall caps, vats, sinks, laundry tubs, 
grave vaults, sanitary ware, refrigerator 
shelves, flour bins, dough troughs ete. 
Slate is used widely for purposes where 
low electric conductivity and mechanical 
strength are required. 

The earliest reference to the use of slate 
for roofing probably is the construction of 
a chapel roof at Bradford-on-Avon, Eng- 
land, in the eighth century. Slates were 
used to cover old castles at Carnarvon and 
Conway in North Wales during the 12th 
century. A slate-roofed castle at Angers, 
France, dates from the 12th century. Prob- 
ably the oldest slate quarry in the United 
States is in the Peach Bottom district at 
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Everybody buys “Taylor’’ Made-to- 
Measure Caps sold direct-to-wear- 
er—Motorists, Golfers, Business 
Men, Sportsmen, Students. Custo- 
mer selects style and fabric—the 
cap is tailored to his individual 
measurement. Satisfaction or Mon- 
ey Back. Your commission, 85c on 
every cap—paid in advance. Write 
for sample outfit and FREE CAP 


offer. Act quick!! 
TAYLOR CAP MANUFACTURERS 
Dept. P. F., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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the Pennsylvania- Maryland liné, from 
which slate was taken in 1734. Active 
slate quarrying is now confined to the 
states of Me., Md., N. Y., Pa., Vt. and Va. 

According to the bureau of mines the 
waste in. most slate-producing districts 
averages from 70 to 90 per cent of gross 
production. The government points out 
that this waste slate could be used in the 
manufacture of brick, pottery, roofing tile, 
glass, paint, distempers, putty, metal pol- 
ish, abrasive soap, insulators, molded rub- 
ber goods, asphalt and Portland cement 
The finest slate powders may be used for 
toilet and tooth powders. Considerable 
quantities are sold for dusting coal mines 
to prevent explosions of coal dust. Waste 
slate may also be used to advantage as a 
filler in mechanical rubber goods and in 
some classes of oilcloths, floor coverings 
and window shades. For plastic roofing 
and flooring products containing coal tar it 
has long been in use and is a very satisfac- 
tory filler. 


The Perplexed Jailer 


The keeper of a small European jail 
having 20 cells arranged in the manner 
here shown was given the custody of 20 
prisoners—four Englishmen, four French- 
men, four Germans, four Russians and 





His 
place them in the cells so that none of 
them had one of his own countrymen in 


four Italians. instructions were to 


an adjoining cell. How did he do it? The 
solution will be given next week. 


Sousa on Music 


In a recent article in Farm and Fireside 
magazine John Philip Sousa, the famous 
American bandmaster and music writer, 
gave some interesting points on music. For 
the last 30 years Sousa has been conduct- 
ing his own band which has toured Europe 
four times and has been around the world 
once. The bandmaster himself has been 
decorated by royalty more frequently prob- 
ably than any other living American. 

In answering the question “What is the 
greatest American ballad?” Sousa stated 
that the “one fine piece that is always 
and forever popular with the people every- 
where is ‘S’wanee River’” His reason is 
that its melody has become standard, and 
mighty few musical compositions become 
standard, Forty years as a bandmaster has 
given him a wonderful faith in music. To 
be a successful listener to music, he says, 
one must be an “imaginist.” In other words 
one must see music—must see what the 
band plays. He also believes that every 
band conductor must have the story-telling 
quality in everything he plays. If a con- 
ductor is not able to tell a story he is only 
a time beater, he says. 

A band, Sousa believes, has a greater ap- 
peal to all people than any other kind of 
musical organization. The favorite pastime 
of many great men and women is listening 
to a band. “Its popularity with children 
is obvious,” he says, “and it appeals to the 
women because it is manly. The band stirs 
our feelings and makes us alive. That is 
why we like band music. As far as appre- 
ciation goes the farmer, the city dweller, 
the American and the foreigner are one. 
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However, the American public likes humor.” 

This famous bandmaster tells us that 
the profession of a musician is clean and 
wholesome. Music either gives joy or 
soothes, he claims. If you are a musician 
you are soothing sorrow and adding joy 
to the world. Great numbers of people go 
to hear bands and good music just because 
they are not feeling at their best. For 
hours they will listen and find joy, comfort 
and rest in it—being oblivious to every- 
thing except the music. 


King George’s Hatchet 

For many years the kings of England 
have been presented with a hatchet, the 
custom having come down through the 
ages. The feudal “quit rent” for a plot of 
land in Shropshire, England, granted to 
the city of London in 1211 by King John, 
consisted of a new hatchet, a new billhook 
and two faggots. These articles are still 
presented to the king every year by the 
City Corporation. The two faggots are 
solemnly chopped into pieces by the city 
solicitor at the law courts in the presence 
of various high>officials. Then the chips 
together with the hatchet and billhook are 
handed to the “king’s remembrancer.” 

This ceremony is preceded by another 
similar to it: Six horseshoes and 61 nails, 
representing the rent for the plot of ground 
now occupied by the law courts, are handed 
to the king’s representative. Although the 
days of the divine right of kings to govern 
wrongly are past history, and the English 
pride themselves on having a constitutional 
sovereign, such incidents occasionally re- 
mind them of the days of feudalism. The 
feudal status of King George is even more 
marked in the Channel islands. On his 
recent visit to Guernsey the men there 
knelt before him, placed their hands be- 
tween his and recited the oath of homage 
in Norman French, while the king, reading 
from a card held by the queen, confirmed 
each in his privileges. The holder of one 
fief (feudal estate) was a woman who pre- 
sented the king with a pair of gold spurs 
for the land she holds. 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 

Please do not ask the Pathfinder to furnish solutions to 
puzzle-problems. When you have a problem in everyday 
life you have to find the solution. The Pathfinder is trying 
to teach people to depend on themselves. 

No. 240. If each of three 20-inch circles 
is tangent to the other two, what is the 
diameter of the smallest circle that can 
be circumscribed about them? Ans. to 
239—49 eggs. 











A RULE THAT WORKS MANY WAYS 


Give a child his first chance with a fold- 
ing two-foot rule, and with it he discovers 
a tent, fishing pole, sword, house, bridge, 
hat, arch, mop, fence, hatchet, window 
frame and half the letters of the alphabet. 
That is, of course, in the first few minutes. 
Later on he discovers more things.—Kansas 
City Star. 

America is truly the land of opportunity. 
The American farmer used to blow out the 
gas; now he steps on it—Judge. + 
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WVomenss Newseties— 








First Bonus to Marinette. The first World 
war veteran to profit from the soldiers’ 
bonus passed by the last congress was Miss 
Margaret Shaughnessy, a former marinette. 
Her application for adjusted compensation 
was the first correctly filled out one re- 
ceived. Sgt. Lockout, a marine, was the 
second one to get the new bonus. 


Bobs Taboo in Follies. The Ziegfeld 
“Follies” has put its ban on bobbed-haired 
beauties in its famous chorus. It is hard 
for a girl with shorn locks to “dress her 
features,” it is explained. 





Forgot Gas. In the excitement of pre- 
paring for a vacation trip, Mrs. George 
Chandler forgot to turn out the light under 
a hot-water heater in her Cleveland home. 
It was not until she boarded a Great Lakes 
steamer that she remembered. She sent a 
radio message to the authorities and fire- 
men stopped the waste of gas. 


Girl Swims Mobile Bay. Miss Aleen Evans, 
16, of Mobile, Ala., swam across Mobile bay, 
a distance of 10 miles, in less than eight 
hours. She began her long swim at four 
a. m. 





Puritan Collar Popular. Fashions are 
featuring a return of the Puritan collar. 
It relieves the severity of dark frocks. With 
wide points, it fits closely around the neck. 
Some styles show edging. Many have cuffs 
to match. 





Marries Millionaire Hobo. Miss Inge- 
berg Sorenson, 29, and James Eades How, 
55-year-old “millionaire hobo,” were mar- 
ried at Chicago. Miss Sorenson was How’s 
secretary. How has distributed much money 
to hobo organizations and relief societies. 


National Tennis Champion. Miss Helen 
Wills retained the women’s national tennis 
title by defeating Molla Mallory for the 
second successive year in the finals played 
at Forest Hills, L. I. 


W. C. T. U. Takes Dry Stand. The 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary at Chautauqua, 
N.Y. Three of the original members were 
present. Mrs. Anna Gordon, president, 
announced that the organization will sup- 
port only bone-dry candidates in the com- 
ing election. 





Knicker Ordinance Repealed. The ordi- 
nance adopted by Livingston parish, Ala., 
prohibiting women from appearing in pub- 
lic in knickers caused so much trouble that 
officials honored a petition that it be re- 
pealed. However, action came only after 
several women had angrily paid fines. A 





clergyman who sponsored the ordinance 
explained he had been confused as to just 
what “knickers” were. 


Hike Across Continent. The Misses Jayme 
Moore and Billye Fridel of Ft. Worth, 
Tex., walked all the way to Washington to 
see the president but when they arrived 
Mr. Coolidge was vacationing in Vermont. 
Disappointed, they determined to see New 
York before going home and accordingly 
continued their hike to that city. 


Relative of Washington. Miss Patty 
Washington, great-great-grandniece of the 
“Father of His Country,” christened thé 
new Old Dominion Line steamer George 
Washington. 





Movie Star Has New Face. Several years 
ago Virginia Pearson, screen favorite, had 
to leave the silver sheet because her face 
was disfigured in an auto accident. For a 
year she remained in a hospital with her 
face a network of stitches. Several opera- 
tions were performed. Now she is back in 
the films with practically a new face. 


Actress Disappointed. Miss Arline Brooke, 
actress, wanted to have a movie taken 
showing her holding the declaration of 
independence. The library of congress, 
where the manuscript is preserved along 
with the constitution, refused its permis- 
sion to have the priceless document taken 
from its case. 





Hobo at 73. Though 73 years old, Mrs. 
Herman Jester spends much of her time in 
traveling by “riding the rods” on freight 
cars. She was recently arrested in the 
Chicago freight yards while making “res- 
ervations” for a trip West. 


Jail for Princess. Princess Eugenie Gal- 
itzine, 60-year-old wife of a Russian exile, 
was in such destitute circumstances that 
she stole from a Paris department store. 
Because she was ill she was not detained. 
When her case came up she was in Switzer- 
land. If she returns te France she must 
serve two months in prison and pay a fine 
of 200 francs. 


To Execute Mother. Meria Hanika of 
Brunn, Czechoslovakia, was convicted of 
murdering her husband. She was sen- 
tenced to death but the authorities post- 
poned her execution until she gave birth 
to a child. The baby has now arrived and 
the mother’s execution will take place soon, 
the authorities announce. 

Widow of Cash-Register Inventor Dies. 
Mrs. Susan Ritty, 79, widow of the late 
Capt. James Ritty, died at Dayton, Ohio. 
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4865—A Practical ‘“‘Day’? Dress.—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 
4% yards of .40 inch material if made with long sleeves. 
With short sleeves 3% yards is required. Price 15 cents. 

4868—A Popular Style.—8 Sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
48 and 50 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 
5% yards of 27 inch material if made with long sleeves. 
If made with short sleeves 5% yards will be required. 
Price 15 cents. 

4555—One of the Season’s Models.—5 Sizes: 12, 14, 16, 
18 and 20 years. A 16 year size requires 3% yards of 40 
inch material. For vest of contrasting material % yard 24 
inches wide is required. Price 15 cents. 

4861—A Comfortable Sleeping Garment.—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size 
requires 5% yards of 36 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4293—A Comfortable Suit for the Growing Boy.—5 Sizes: 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 10 year size requires 1% 
yards for the biouse and 1% yards for the knickerbockers, 
of 36 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4875—A Good Model for a School Dress.—4 Sizes: 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. A 12 year size requires 3% yards of 32 
inch material. For collar and cuffs of contrasting material 
% yard 32 inches wide is required. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the fol- 


Number .......... Size .... Number .........- Size .... 


De not order other patterns on this coupen. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 
for pattern to Pathfinder. Washington, D. C. 


wee RUU EOC SUCOCSCEOS OSCE eee eee) 


FASHION BOOK NOTICE 
Send 10c in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE FALL 
& WINTER 1924-1925 BOOK OF FASHIONS. 
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Her husband invented the cash register. 
He got the idea on shipboard while watch- 
ing the instrument which recorded the 
speed of the vessel. John Patterson pur- 
chased the idea and organized the National 
Cash Register Co. 


More Brunettes Ask Divorce. Out of 750 
divorce cases heard at Baltimore, 80 per 
cent of the female litigants were brunettes. 
Of the remaining 20 per cent many were 
not even “perfect blonds.” 


A Flapper at 93. Miss Eliza Waltrous 
walked into a Chester, Conn., barber shop 
and had her hair bobbed. She is 93. 


Inventor Masquerades. Miss Mark Burke, 
18, of Cincinnati, Ohio, thought she would 
have better results in furthering her inven- 
tion if she donned male attire and smoked 
cigars. It didn’t work. In New York she 
appealed to the police for assistance be- 
cause she was “hungry and lonesome for 
home.” Auto dealers laughed at an idea 
she has that autos can be run by clock-work. 


VIEWS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
Toledo Blade—One thing a young mar- 
ried man should remember is that his wife’s 
mother could also make good pies. 





Pittsburgh Sun—The farm woman, it has 
been truly said, “is subject to the longest 
hours and most arduous work of any class 
in society today.” Her burden would be 
much lighter if she could bring electric 
power to her assistance in washing, iron- 
ing, sweeping, cooking, churning and pump- 
ing water. 





Washington Star—A girl at Atlantic City 
saved her swimming teacher from drown- 
ing. Few teachers are so well rewarded for 
their patient endeavors. 


Capper’s Weekly—For two years not one 
couple has permitted Justice George Her- 
zog, of Yuba county, Cal., to use “obey” in 
the marriage ceremony. Why use it? They 
won't obey, anyway. 


Washington Times—Women will never 
be elected to office because they are women, 
any more than men are elected merely be- 
cause they wear pants. Women will be 
elected when they stand for something the 
people want. That’s what “Ma” Ferguson’s 
victory should mean to women. 


Jersey City Journal—A wife can be as 
satisfying as a “sweetie” if you'll try as 
hard to show her a good time. 


Nashville Banner—“Roll your eyes,” says 
an optometrist. And your cigarettes, and 
your stockings, and your r’s. 


Toledo Blade—It is a rare thing for a 
woman to change her mind, once she is de- 
termined to cry. 








Pittsburygh Sun—A bachelor’s opinion of 
a new baby doesn’t count. 


Cleveland News—Some day, we gather, a 
Democratic national convention may hope 
to see a woman pretty enough to be given 
honorable mention for the presidency itself. 


Pittsburgh Sun—Bad luck sometimes has 
its compensations. When a girl is forced 
to sit in the back row at a show she can at 
least enjoy the privilege of keeping her 
hat on. 





American Agriculturist—How much is a 
wife worth? “In the 30 years of my mar- 
ried life,” says one woman, “I have served 
235,425 meals, made 33,190 loaves of bread, 
5930 cakes and 7960 pies. I have canned 
1550 quarts of fruit, raised 7660 chicks, 
churned 5450 pounds of butter, put in 36,461 
hours sweeping, washing and scrubbing. I 
estimate the worth of my labor conserva- 
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tively at $115,485.50, none of which I have 
ever collected. But I still love my husband 
and children and wouldn’t mind starting 
all over again for them.” 





Detroit News—The consensus of opinion 
at this time is that some of our flapper 
specimens are being shingled on the wrong 
end. 





Baltimore Sun—The honeymoon is over 
when she appears at breakfast with her 
regular face. 





WHERE A MEAL WINS A WIFE 

Courtship in Rangoon, India, has the open 
and direct technique of the western world; 
in great contrast to the Chinese negotiation 
by parents with bridegroom often “sight 
unseen” to the youthful wife. A young 
man with friends of his own age calls on a 
glossy-haired, olive-skinned, laughing Bur- 
mese maid; and generally she is surround- 
ed by a merry group of her own age. If he 
can persuade her to eat a meal with him he 
has won her, and legally, if somewhat loose- 
ly, they are married. Greater formality is 
generally observed, and witnesses assured, 
when the parents of either have consider- 
able property.—National Geographic Maga- 
zine. 











Make Yourself Slender! 


It’s easy todo. Thousands of men and women 
each year regain healthy, slender figures simply by 
ing Marmo!a Prescription Tablets. N doubt 
you have heard many of your friends tell what won- 
derful results these tablets produce—how they 
are to take, how pleasant they are, how ae nder 
they make you. 
wn t envy other people’s slender, shapely fig- 
Get Sen, . Go to your d ist and 
ask oak 08 a box of Marmola Prescription abiste. 
or, if you prefer, send onedollartothe MarmolaCo., 
1747 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich., and a 
box will be sent postpaid. "You only have to try 
them for a short time—you will start tc get slender 
almost immediately. No tiresome exercises or 
starvation diets. These tablets alone will give you 
the slender figure you want. Get a box today and 
seef or yourself, 


Women Wanted 


Easy Work—$10.00 a Day 


No Experience Necessary 


Women hustlers can now easily earn 
$75.00 a week selling new device for 
quickly reducing waist and hips. Worn 
in place of stiff corsets. Sells on sight. 
Known everywhere as Susanna Cocroft 
Girdle—nationally advertised—big de- 
mand. We deliver and collect. Pay you 
daily. Territory going fast. Absolutely 
no experience necessary. Write for par- 
ticulars today. The Diana Studios, Dept. 
1-I-1, 334 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


BOX BASSETT’S NATIVE HERBS sent to introduce for Con- 
stipation, indigestion, headache, rheumatism. Big money selling 
all or parttime. Established 1879 Bassett, Dept 3, Columbus,O 


END Loss! Protect laundry, school clothing foertensindty 

















ee AreOr NAME TAPES 
tree, Write PREMIER, Box 40P, W. Farms Sta., M. Y. 











PIMPLES 


FREE 








Send for my pro- 
ition. Ipay men /}}} 
and women $85.00 
weekly to as high as 
$36.00 per day for eith- 
. allor sparetime help. di) fi } 
No experience necessary. 


‘Sell RADIUM | 
LINGERIE ij 


Charming ladies lingerie } 

hosiery,pretty,low priced, ¥ 
orite on sight, actually. Miss {® 
Grace James averaged a 
day, spare time; R. G. Thomp- 
son earned $33 in one ‘day. You 
ean doas well. We tell you how. 


Profits in Advance § 


Your profits in advance, we 

ship and collect. You show 
goods and mail us the orders. Noth- 
ing in any store compares in beauty 
and value Ss — Radium 


High n Grade-Steady 


Unusual opportunity for big cash 
guick. write for plan and exci 
rritory oud a stead 
for |i strict 
wanted, territorial ‘rights going ¢8 
fast, don’t deiay, write now. 


ROBERTS-FRANK &CO 
1733 Irving Park Blvd 
DEPT AEE) CHICAGO 








Beautiful Complexion 
IN 15 DAYS 


Clear your complexion of pimples, blackheads, 

ore, roe enlarrved pores, oily kia 

end other I can give you a 

—~} ae =i rosy, clear, ve — beyond po 

fondest dr Andi de it in a few 

= is x No cosmetic 

—— soaps, ointments, plaster: ti Lae 
vapor spra: massage, rollers or other 

Wo diet, 


lements no fasting. No 


to 
Be for Free B oe mo; nat v dellente, shin 


A. --g wt get the facts. 


Dorothy Ray, 646 N. Michigan Bivd., Suite 137, Chicago 


KNITTING WOOLS 
HIGHEST QUALITY HAND KNITTING YARNS 


that stand thetest of comparison on both quality and 
price. It pays to inspect our samples before ordering. 


weustEs 15¢ SILK & WOOL 22c 


‘200 .&. FREE 


SAMPLES 
THE CLIVEDEN COMPANY 29.5 Mish Strost Pa. 


























Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers Itch, 
nlarged Pores and Oily or aoe S — 
Write TODAY form fae « 
TR CLEAR-TONE SRIN-'~ telling how A 
eured myself after me ‘afflicted 1 


| ES. GIVENS, 319 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, "Mo. 


PLEASANT WORK—COOD PAY 


Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS. 
DRY GOODS, HANDKERCHIEFS, etc., make good 
money. — eens work. Full or spare time. Beau- 
tifal sam: instructions furnished. Write today 

FITECHARLES DRY GOODS Soran 
r___ 262 itzchartes Bidg. TRENTON. N. J. 


WA: WORK wom 2) . 


fairs $60 a week RETOUC. Soe ae 
ie ere ee 
Make MONEY 


Ladies Everywhere Make MONEY| LINGERIE 


Instructions, completed sample and price 10 cents in silver. 
PARIS ART WORKS, 7, New Haven, Conn, 


Genuine Harz Mountain 
C AN A Ri RIES guarantee:! loud simgers. §7 

each. Will be shipped ex- 
cash 


Pine repaid on receipt of 
Pet 
SR Wet ee 
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Around the | Home {A 











Crude but Serviceable Phonograph 


“In order to relieve the tedium of long 
winter evenings in a lumber camp, a crew 
of lumberjacks constructed a rough but 
practical cabinet phonograph,” writes EI- 
mer Raihala, a Floodwood, Minn., read- 
er. Cull lumber, some discarded milk and 
fruit cans, and a scrapped and incomplete 
phonograph motor picked up on a dump- 
ing ground were used in its construction. 
He continues: “Some badly worn ‘parts of 
the motor were repaired with hardwood and 
wire, while the broken spring was replac- 
ed by a weight suspended on a leather 
strap, which device drives the mechanism 
perfectly. 

“The tone arm, assembled from the tin 
of many cans, is shaped and soldered in 
the form of tapered tubing and furnished 











\a—_F-— 
The Completed “Timberola” 


with a number of full turns, in an attempt 
to produce a new and distinctive tone. The 
many curves and great length of the tone 
arm completely eliminate the scratchy tone 
of the low-grade reproducer used which, by 
the way, was purchased second-hand for 
‘two bits. A tin pail fastened inside the 
cabinet serves as an amplifying chamber.” 
Despite its unattractive appearance and ex- 
tremely rough manufacture, Mr. Raihala 
assures us that the “Timberola” is equal in 
tone quality to many high-priced instru- 
ments. 


Explosive for Farm and Road Work 


The bureau of public roads has made 
available to farmers for land clearing and 
to the states for road construction 100,000,- 
000 pounds of pyrotol. This is an amount 
of explosive sufficient to load a freight 
train 40 miles long. It will be distributed 
at the cost of preparation and freight ship- 
ment. ‘This is a continuation of the work 
carried on since the war whereby vast sup- 
plies of explosives left in the hands of 
the government have been put te good use. 

Pyrotol is composed largely of ground 
smokeless powder prepared by a process 
perfected by the bureau of public roads. 
It is peculiarly adapted for blasting stumps 
and for work of similar character. It can 
be used for all open-air work without caus- 
ing headaches or other ill effects and will 
not stain the hands or clothing. It is a 
7 explosive and can be used with 


eer cae results in all ordinary temperatures. 
The cartridges are of the same size and 
shape as the ordinary dynamite cartridge. 
Each box contains 50 pounds, about 150 
cartridges; and each cartridge is approxi- 
mately equal in strength to a cartridge of 
20 per cent dynamite. It is safe to handle 
providing the ordinary care exercized in 
handling dynamite or other explosives is 
used. It is detonated by the No. 6 caps 
commonly used with commercial dynamites. 
The laws under which these explosives 
are made available authorize distribution 
to the state highway commissions for use 
in road building, and to farmers for land 
clearing. There is no charge for the ex- 
plosive itself. The freight and handling 
charges are different in various sections 
of the country, but, in general, the cost is 
about half the cost of an equivalent amount 
of commercial explosives. In each state, 
where there is sufficient interest in agricul- 
tural explosive, some state agency, usually 
the state agricultural college, takes the 
orders of the individual .farmers, pools 
them into carload lots to decrease the 
freight charges and handles the details of 
the distribution. The government cannot 
accept orders for pyrotol except through 
such state agencies. Shipping points for 
the explosive will be Repauno, N. J,, 
Barksdale, Wis., and Du Pont, Wash. 


Farm Women as Demonstrators 


In a single year nearly 25,000 rural wom- 
en met in small groups as representatives 
of their respective communities and re- 
ceived from agriculture extension agents 
and specialists instruction in better prac- 
tices in various phases of home making. 
This training was given them in order that 
they might in turn train local groups. Al- 
together during that time over 250,000 wom- 
en acted as demonstrators and through 
their efforts 675,000 farm women received 
instruction. 

Clothing, poultry and food-preservation 
projects were of prime interest, but a mark- 
ed increase was noted in the number of 
women desiring to learn more about nutri- 
tion, home management and projects of a 
civic nature. Nearly 290,000 farm girls 
were enrolled in junior club work. 





A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Answer not a fool according to his folly, 
lest thou also be like unto him.—Proverbs 
26 :4., 











. . WaterPumpsWater 


with a Rife Ram. Plenty of it for every 
purpose about your country a 4 
out fuel, labor, freezing or re A 
small stream operates the Rife nena 
fills high elevated tanks or operates air 
pressure system. Easy to install. First 
cost the only cost. Always on the job day 
and night, winter and summer. 20,000in 
; daily use. Send for 
free Catalog today. 
RIFE ENGINE CO. 
w 150 Cedar St., New York 
















A Complete 501t.IRON 
34, (43 iw Gate: Ret aD 


A mu | * 


Our famous No. 999 Lifetime Iron Fence. Easily 
set up. Made of refined iron. Rigid gates—sturdy | 
rails and posts. Finished in black paint with 
aluminum-tipped pickets and posts. Fence with- 
out gates $1.00 per foot. 

Make your home, church, school or cemetery beau- 
tiful and valuable. Send for catalog. 


ROSS BROTHERS, WILKES BARRE, PA. 





















$900 An Hour 


All or Part Time 
Supplying demand for estab- 
lished line Extracts, Toilet- 
ries, Food Products, 
Medicines and Brushes 
direct to the homes in 
yourown vicinity—Every 
oe eg backed ES Saeaeiaier 
company — Libera st ‘or- 
—_ —e proposition 3 wer 

women. Xperience necessary. 
tape. Write for samples and " 


on FURST & THOMAS 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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AC TORY rYGO 


251-DD-MARKET ST. PHILA., PA. 


ENJOY LIFE 9y,,2,3ma"-farm in 


where you can work outdoors all the year, Cali- 
fornia offers much to the man looking for a 
country where he can get the most out of life. 
Ideal climate; wonderful roads; excellent 
schools. Splendid opportunities in San Joa- 
quin Valley for the man of moderate means. Twenty and 
forty acre farms produce alfalfa abundantly. Dairying, 
hogs and poultry make good returns; and staple varieties 
of fruits yie:d dependable profits; a combination of these 
means a well balanced farm with good income throughout 
the year. Two and three acre farms near the sea in 
Southern California are very attractive and insure comfort- 
able income on poultry or small fruits with good markets 
nearby. Illustrated folders descriptive of California mailed 
on request. C. L. SEAGRAVE, General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 902 Railway Exehange, Chicago, Ill. 


Rats — RATS — Rats 


The Bane of our life quickly and surely exterminated, no 
traps, no poison, no dying in the house, between the 
walls or under the floors, but die outside. Not a myth 
but an actuality when you use 
Cc. M. G. RAT EXTERMINATOR 

Send fifty (50c) cents (No stamps) with your name and 
address plainly written and receive a package of The 
Exterminator. 

120 5. > PRODUCTS Co., sani a nv 

Liberty ° Ww . 


[Son SOR {ONLY § 


a 5 ber © 
Cettng. Smooth Action Steet C 




















rfit. U ; BOBS 
Fine Barber Comb and « real Steel 
Postage. 





Barberthears SEND NO MONEY.” Puy Pouman $198 and pouge 
price will be refusdea. (SCO. Dept M5. DALTOIORE, MO. 
TOBACCO 2:0 
Cured Or No P: Or No Pay 
er ee Reet a cemented Ua fede Unde 
cal Wees Eepabeds. “sc dts Soe 





Chewing, five pounds, 
Saas Tobacco 2. S57 
$5.25; Smoking, five pounds, $1.25, ten, $2.00,twenty, $3.50. Pipe Free. 
Money back if not satisfied. United Tobacco Growers, Paducah, Ky. 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO $hr"° 
$3.00. Smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25; 10 Ibs. $2.00. Pay when received, 
pipe and recipe free. FARMERS UNION, P. CAM, KY. 


aren recorded in Germany 

ys all machines, beautiful selections 
GERMAN: List mailed free. GEO. NEUMANN, 
159 Wilson Ave., Newark, MN. 3. 

FARM WANTE 1 want farms for cash buy- 
ers. Describe fully, state 

price. R. A. McNown, 371 Wilkinson Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY svictty tor cxshe 22 ma 
where located, particulars free. 

REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO.. Dent. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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Even Heat TSBO9WOVNIAIZ3S45S678S89UWONNRI2Z34S5S67 
Means Health 95° 
easeensnecness OIL 


85° 
g0o° 
7$° 
70° 





And Do Away With Uneven Heat 


Up and down, up and down goes the tem- heating stoves, kitchen ranges and stoves, 
perature in your coal heated home. And, laundry stoves, Vaporizes cheap oil, burns 
down and up you go to shake and poke it like gas. No waste, no dirt, no work, 
the fire, rake out clinkers, shovel coal, and Even heat that protects the family against 
ashes, while dust and soot settle all over colds, grippe, pneumonia, 


the house. 
— The Standard operates without odor or un- 


Don’t blame the furnace. Blame the fuel. pleasant noise. No motor. Nothing to 
Your furnace can easily be made to burn wear out, burn out or replace, 
cheap, clean oil by putting a Standard Oil 


Burner in the fire box and attaching to oil Special Low Price and 
tank, Any handy man can quickly install 30 Days’ Trial 
the Standard. Any child can safely light ys 


and control it, either by simple valves, or an 


l il 
Autemsbic Hou Becslader, Money back guarantee on all Standard Oi 


Burners—furnace, heater, kitchen stove, or 4 te ene 
Clean, Even, Healthful Heat laundry stove—when installed and operated ike city gas. No changes necese 


The Standard fits any hot water, steam, 4S per specific-directions. Use coupon for S@?Y in stove, 


hot-air or pipeless furnace. Sizes also for introductory prices and details. FREE BOOK 
| On Home Heating 
Manufactured only by Send for it today 


j 






Standard Oil Burner Co. 


Dept. 118A, 103 North Main St. St. Louis, Mo. 





TE SL he 


Ideal for heaters. Room 


tails. 


r 
warm in a jiffy. Heat all ; Standard Oil Burner Co., Dept. 118A, 103 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. : 
night if desired, No early : Send Free Book on Home Heating and details of 30 days’ Trial with : 
morning chills. No ugly gs Money Back Guaranty, I am checking the burner I am interested in, 4 
coal buckets, ashes, etc., in i uae 1 
living room. ' [ ] Furnace [ ] Heating Stove [ ] Kitchen Stove or Range 4, 
- i 
wil I may want to take the Agency for Standard Oil Burners. ’ 
pies - - + 
DISTRIBUTORS ‘ [ ] Send details (Check this square if interested in Agency.) i 
‘ serene n i 
and AGENTS or oe : 
’ NG a a ate dw er eee Codec dl case asm dan dee Sedge he eaheeeted 4 
WANTED : : 
B  AOATESS. 00. cece ecccseccccseccceecccesseererseuscssevenesscese ; 
A money-making proposi- 1 : 
tion. Use coupon for de- 4 |: See eee eee ee Sain ee ee r 
Y 
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HAWKEYE SAM’S BANKING 
(Continued from page 11) 





up. “Here’s yore money—a heap of it any- 
way—an’ here’s one of the bad men,” said 
Sam. “The sheriff’s singein’ leather off to 
the south.” 

“That’s the one who shot Jack Wiles,” 
said the cashier excitedly as his helpers 
carried in the money, two men taking 
charge of the prisoner. “He’s not expected 
to live.” 

“That makes it worse fo’ you, hombre,” 
said Sam. “Reckon that scratch spiled yore 
aim at me. Mister, I’ve got a check here 
I’d like to git cashed.” 

“I can’t cash it now,” said the flustered 
cashier. “It’s too late!” 

“The devil it is,” returned Sam coldly. 
“It warnt too late fo’ you to take it in from 
me. I come to town fo’ a good time, an’ I 
need cash, sabe? The check’s good, ain’t it? 
Lew Hines’s signature, ain’t it? Plenty of 
money in them bags an’ that neckerchief. 
You pay it, mister, or Ill turn hold-up 
right here and now.” His laughing eyes were 
stern, his hand was on the butt of his gun. 


Someone laughed, relieving the tension. 
“Better pay him, Lawton,” another sug- 
gested. 

“Of course. It’s irregular. We’re upset. 
Grateful, of course. We'll do something 
about that. You’ll have to endorse it. Any- 
one here to identify you?” 

“I always had a notion bank folks might 
be human,” said Sam. “But I reckon I can 
accommodate you.” He looked round the 
crowd, recognized two or three and nodded 
them forward. “That enough?” 

He dismounted, went into the bank and 
came out with his money—all jingling dou- 
ble-eagles from choice. A crowd followed 
him down the street to the stable, waiting 
outside while he put up the roan, raising 
a cheer when he emerged. “Look here,” 
said Sam. “I came to town to have a good 
time, sabe? Not to start a procession. Fo’ 
the love of Pete, leave me alone.” 

They moved away, but they lingered, 
watching him devour ham and eggs, waited 
on by the admiring blonde. Sam ate with 
hearty appetite clear through to the lemon 
meringue. He bought an apple pie and took 
it to the stable for the roan, feeding it to 
him in chunks. The sheriff had not re- 
turned—still after the rest of the gang of 
four who had held up the bank at its open- 
ing hour. The man who had been shot was 
fighting hard, was better, he learned, The 
bandit was safe in the lockup. 

“Hear the bank directors met an’ voted 
you a reward,” said the livery man. “You 
brought in all they took. That hombre 
was the leader. They figger he dropped 
down in the creek bed an’ give them the 
slip. Wiles was the one who shot his hawss, 
though he wasn’t sure of it at the time. 
But they’re goin’ to hand you a roll to- 
morrer.” 

“Are they?” *asked Sam _ indifferently. 
“See the roan’s bedded good, will you? He’s 
forgot what hay looks like.” 

Sam got his room, brushed himself off, 
unrolled his slicker and put on the clean 
shirt and underwear rolled in it, after he 
had had a luxurious hot-water bath. He 
had shaved that morning. 

At the Happy Rancher he was a hero. For 
the first time the bartender refused to ac- 
cept the gold piece flung on the bar, an- 
nouncing that the money of Hawkeye Sam 
was wooden money so far as the Happy 
Rancher was concerned, a statement that 
he forgot later in the evening. 

Girls clamored to dance with him. A man 
was nodded out of a card game to make 
room for him, and Sam happily sat down, 
stacking his gold pieces,. exchanging some 
of them for chips, but preferring to hazard 
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the luck coin, “Chip” Johnson himself 
honored the guest by dealing. It was said 
that Chip’s games were straight. Chip may 
have doubted the intentions of his clients, 
who might or might not have been cappers. 
“No funny business goes tonight, boys,” he 
said from under his drooping mustache. 
“This gent’s my personal guest.” 


* * aa * 


Sam appeared at the livery stable at two 
o’clock the next afternoon. 

“Leavin’?” asked the stableman. 

“Yep.” 

“Have a good time?” 

“I reckon so.” 

“You had better go down by the bank, 
They got somethin’ fo’ you.” 

“I’m ridin’ past it,” said Sam. He set 
down a package he was carrying—in reality 
two packages in one, the smaller atop, 
wrapped together in mottled blue paper, 
bound with a blue string—and saddled the 
roan, who nipped at him playfully. He 
mounted and rode out. His head felt as if 
a cord were tightly bound about it, his 
mouth was coppery. It tasted the way hot 
metal smells. The air was good; so was 
the motion of the roan as it walked spring- 
ily down the street, ears up, blowing out its 
nostrils at the motor-cars, dancing once 
when one passed close by. 


(To be continued next week.) 





’ THE CHANGING WORLD 

Geography has gone to pot, 

It’s useless for us brainy chaps 

To waste our time on colored maps; 

For, what with earthquakes, war and hate, 

In half-an-hour, they’re out of date, 
And no-one’s up on what is what. 

—Ralph Barton. 


TAKES OFF 


20 INS. FROM HIPS 


Double Chin Vanishes! 


WITH DR. FOLTS’ SOAP 
1,000 CAKES GIVEN AWAY 


The latest way te_take off fat does not call for drugs, ex- 
ercise, diets or baths. All one needs to do to have a trim 
slender figure is to get Dr. Folts’ Soap for Reducing and 
apply it night and morning 
on fat parts. Mrs. W. B. 
writes us that for five weeks 
she faithfully used this soap 
with the most wonderful re- @@UBL8 Gun 
sults. This is all she did: . 
Every night she made a good 
lather with Dr. Folts’ Soap, 
applied it on her bust, hips ves 
and double chin, left the 
lather on a few minutes, “=> 
then wash off. Her meas- 
urements before starting this sim- 
ple, easy way were as follows: 
Bust, 53. Hips, 64. Today Bust 
is 38. Today Hips are 44. She 
says that she had a double chin, 
which made her look years older. 
It has entirely vanished. Dr. 
Folts’ Soap has already helped 
a great many peovle to take off 
excess fat, although in the past 
it had only been made in limited 
quantity by the Doctor himeelf, 
who kept his formula for his pri- 
vate practice. Lately it has 
been put up in convenient soap 
form, and can be had from most 
leading Drug Stores. No diets 
or exercises are necessary. It 
is guaranteed ABSOLUTELY 








HARMLESS, and is remarkable 
to beautify the skin and rid it of 
pimples or eruptions. BEWARE 
OF WORTHL&SS IMITATIONS. 
ASK FOR AND GET DR. FOLTS’ SOAP. 








_SPECIAL FREE COUPON NO. 22 
PAY FOR 3, GET 1 FREE 
To quickly introduce Dr. Folts’ Soap, Scientific 
Research Laboratories of 350 West 3lst St., N. Y. City, 
will send absolutely free of charge 1 cake to every one 
who buys 3 cakes for $1.20, providing this coupon is 
enclosed with order. 
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HOW 10 GET RID 
OF CATARRH 


A Simple, Safe, Inexpensive Method 
that Clears Out the Head, 
Nose and Throat. 


There is no disease more offensive 
or disagreeable or no disease that will 
lead to as much serious trouble as ca- 
tarrh. You can now get rid of it by 
a simple, safe, pleasant home remedy 
discovered by Dr. Blosser, a catarrh 
specialist. 

Dr. Blosser’s Rem- 
edy is composed of 
medicinal herbs, 
flowers and berries, 
which you smoke in 
a dainty pipe or cig- 
arette. The smoke- 
vapor is inhaled into 
the air passages ofthe 
head, nose, throat 
and lungs and car- 
ries medicine where 
sprays, douches and ointments cannot 
possibly reach. Its effect is soothing 
and healing and is entirely harmless. It 
contains no cubebs or tobacco, and may 
be used by women and children, as 
well as men. 

If you suffer from catarrh, asthma, 
catarrhal deafness or if subject to fre- 
quent colds, send ten cents (coin or 
stamps) to The Blosser Co., 109 BD, 
Atlanta, Ga., and you will receive, by 
return mail, a trial package containing 
eight Dr. Blosser’s Cigarettes to prove 
their beneficial and pleasant effect. 














Pathfinder Offers Boys 
Chance to Make Money 


The Pathfinder is now so well known and so well liked 
all over the land that we want some energetic and am- 
bitious boy in each locality to act as our agent. Here 
is a chance for the right kind of boy to build up a little 
business of his own, thereby gaining valuable experience 
and at the same time earning @ nice sum each week. 


Parents and teachers are invited to call this matter 
to the attention of some boy who they believe is fitted? 
for taking up this work and get him to write to us at 
once for particulars. The boy should tell us how many 
copies of the Pathfinder he thinks he can dispose of each 
week. We are willing to supply him free with enough 
sample copies etc. to give him a start. But he must 
be_a hustler. 

No elaborate preparations or formalities are required. 
The boy will not have to take his profits in the form of 
premiums but will get the cash at once and have it to 
spend as he pleases. He will simply receive his bundle 
of Pathfinders from the postoffice each week, sell a3 
many of them as he can and report and remit to us at 
stated periods. Any copies he does not sell he can leave 
at houses as samples so people can read them and see 
for themselves what a wonderful paper the Pathfinder fs. 
The following week the boy will call where he has 
left samples and see if the people don’t want to buy 2 
copy each week. In this way a regular route can be 
built up and the list smeeeees, thus increasing the 
boy’s profits. Where people prefer to subscribe for the 
paper and get it by mail instead of buying a copy each 
week the boy can take the subscription and we will pay 
him a liberal commission. 

Don’t miss this opportunity. Write without delay a3 
the first boy who registers in each locality will have the 
preference, and he will remain our agent as long 
as he shows he’s a hustler. Address 


The Pathfinder, (Bey Agent Dept.), Washington. D. C. 


AGENTS—$11.80 Daily in Advance 


(Send for sworn proof) Introducing New Insured Hosiery 
—47 styles—35  colors—guaranteed seven months—Fall 
line now ready—No capital or experience required—You 
simply take orders—We deliver and collect—‘or you can de- 

















liver, suit yourself) Credit given—Pay you Daily—Monthly 

CO., Reom 2499, Cincinnati, O. 
AG ENT Be independent. Our soap and toilet 
case offer. Write today. uerne.co, 23737 Dedier. St. ‘Louis 


bonus besides—We furnish samples—Spare time will do. 
MACOCH 
article plan quickly builds you a big, 
of Europe. Wholesale prices to Dealers. 
Bonds & Monies jiru scice.by.ri..1740n-Park tm. Chieags 
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Newspaper Views 


Detroit News—A farmer gets up at four 
a. m. and hurries through the day’s work 
so he will have time after nine o’clock in 
the evening to read a paper about how he 
could make money if he farmed more in- 
tensively. 


Toledo Blade—What we would like to 
live long enough to see is a so-called peo- 
ple’s friend who doesn’t want office. 











Greenville Piedmont—Congressmen who 
have said they could not live on their pres- 
ent salaries will not stress that notion in 
their re-election campaigns. 





Youngstown Vindicator—It frequently 
happens that the finishing touches on 
friendship are touches for loans. 





Newcastle Courier—And yet the backbone 
of our civilization is made up of men who 
eat with their coats off, except when there’s 
company. 





Boston Transcript—The zloty, the new 
Polish gold coin, comes a little’ zlowsky, 
like the well known dollarsky. 





Norfolk Virginian-Pilot Once more 
Great Britain and Russia have covenanted 
to remain friends until debt do them part. 





Toledo Blade—Your favorite superstition 
is a serious matter. The other fellow’s is 
funny. 





Buffalo News—Russians will pay their 
debt to Great Britain, it is reported. Don’t 
cheer, boys, until you see the color of their 
money. 





St. Paul Dispatch—Rockefeller says he is 
grateful for the opportunity of being of 
service to his fellow men. You’ve noticed 
the filling stations, of course. 





Capper’s Weekly—Mud baths are great 
cleansers. Democrats hope to “clean” the 
Republicans that way in November. 


Ohio State Journal—We suppose the peo- 
ple of Kalamazoo, Mich., think Kashimoto, 
Japan, is a terribly funny name for a town. 





Boston Transcript—After all, Clem Shaver 
and Bascom Slemp had some luck with 
their names. They might have been Clem 
Slemp and Bascom Shaver. 





St. Joseph News-Press—Many persons 
who pass for optimists are merely too lazy 
to kick. 


Roanoke Times—When he’s little he cries 
for the moon and after he becomes big he 
wants the earth. 








Asheville Times—Charity should begin at 
home but it shouldn’t end there. 


Sandusky Register—At times one gets the 
disquieting impression that suffrage is 
something many men will go to war and 
die for and then refuse to exercize. 


Kansas City Star—We know a man who 
says if he could have the privilege of paint- 
ing all the detour signs in this country, he 
would not care who made the flivvers. 


Detroit News—Some persons know where 
the children are at night; others only think 
they do. 





San Antonio Light—There are said to be 
24 political parties in Germany now. In 
this country we have only two—the ins and 
outs. 





Birmingham News—The trouble with 
modern youth seems to be too much aspira- 
tion without enough perspiration. 
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ALPHA 
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it to your friends—then if 
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your deposit. 
watch pay $2. 









rice send the watch 


There are no strings attached to 


name and address on the coupon and = 
comes to you for 10 days’ free trial. 


your name and address and ve will send this genuine 
wrist watch on 10 days’ trial. Pay your postman $1.00 
gh grade ALPHA watch, eg BUEBSBESEERBEBBeeee 
you are not convinced of i 


f you keep this genuine ALPHA 
a month until you have paid $9.00. 


NO PAPERS TO SIGN 


this offer—no embarrassi 
questions to answer. WE TRUST YOU. Simpl = 
enuine ALPHA watch @ {¢ it. But if I am satisfie 
THIS COUPON >» «| her pay you $2.00 a month 
GU ARANTEE pane ALPHA watches are guar- # until $9.00 has been 
anteed against defects in workman- © 
ship and material, that they will keep accurate time and that the 
case will give 25 years’ satisfactory service. ORDER TODAY. 


ROSGREN EXPORT CO. 7%. ¥sigeutgne gO 
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ST. 
SENSATIONAL 
WATCH OFFER. 
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The cases of a 
uine ALPHA 
watches are 14K, 
rolled gold richly 
engraved; latest 
tonneau shape. High 
prete silk grosgrain ribbon 
with K. rolled gold fittings. 
Guaranteed movement; a splendid time- 
keeper. Complete in handsome gift box. 


DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
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wrist @ New York, N. ¥. 


® Gentlemen: Send me a genu- 
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10 days’ trial I may return it 
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Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It. 


In the year of 1893 I was attacked by Muscular 
and Sub-Acute Rheumatism. I suffered as only 
those who are thus afflicted know, for over three 
years. I tried remedy after remedy, but such re- 
lief as I obtained was only temporary. Finally, I 
found a treatment that cured me completely and 
such a pitiful condition has never returned. I 
have given it to a number who were terribly 
afflicted, even bedridden, some of them seventy 
to eighty years old, and the results were the same 
as in my own case. 


I want every sufferer from any form of muscular 
and sub acute (swelling at the joints) rheuma- 
tism, to try the great value of my improved 
‘“‘Home Treatment’ for its remarkable healing 
power. Dont sent a cent; simply mail your name 
and address, and I will send it free to try. After 
you have used it, and it has proven itself to be 
that long-looked for means of getting rid of such 
forms of rheumatism, you may send the price of 
it. One Dollar, but understand I do not want your 
money unless you are perfectly satisfied to send it. 
Isn't that fair? Why suffer any longer, when 
relief is thus offered you free. Don‘t delay. 
Write today. 


Mark H. Jackson, 86-K Durston Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Mr. Jackson is responsible. Above statement true. 


EARN MONFY | 


AT HOME 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 


time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. \ Constemat yee by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE YP 

Authorized Capital $1 


g4 Colborne Building, Yoovnte, ¢ Can. 
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(Concluded from last week.) 


But the whale thought different. He had 
started away in a big circle against the sun, 
the great head of him lifted out of the 
water, and the blood and froth whipping in 
behind and smothering from sight the man 
clinging to the harpoon there. Then, as I 
started to cut across his wake, he made a 
quick whirl and came back straight at me. 


I knew he could not see me, me being 
straight ahead of him, and his eyes being 
set, as you might say, on opposite sides of 
the house and not facing the front at all. 
The blunt bows of him were like a battering 
ram 15 feet across; and his mouth was gap- 
ing wide with the long lower jaw, with its 
double row of curved teeth, hanging all but 
straight down, ready to crunch home on 
anything that came handy. Seeing that 











rible? 

Maxine—Yes, my father complains of the 
expense. 

Schram—What! Have you a car? 

Maxine—No, but father uses gasoline to 
clean his neckties——Stockholm Kasper. 





mighty thing coming I trembled, but at the 
last moment safely swept my craft out 
of his path and to one side as he plowed 
past. 

His wash all but swamped us; and it 
might as well have finished the job. For 
as he passed, from his wicked little eye, 
he saw us; and he gave a flirt of his great 
bulk, and his flukes swung up beneath us 
and rapped the bottom of our boat so that 
boat and all went into the air. We were 
knocked clear of the water and over and 
over, every man flying 40 ways. 

Even at the minute his flukes hit us I 
caught a glimpse of the red head of Red 
Simpson, half-smothered in the swirl of 
waters across the whale’s back. But I had 
no time for more than a glimpse. The 
whale did not bother with us after that. 
There was no need. I swam to my boat 
and found the whale’s blow had opened up 
the bottom of it like a wicker basket. The 
men got the oars across the boat and tied 
down to the thwarts, and there we sat in 
the water to our necks, gripping the oars 
for dear life and waiting for help. 

I recollect that Hiram Tolley says to Ab- 
ner Marden: “Why didn’t you pay your 
washwoman, Ab?” The old notion among 
whalemen is that stove boats mean laundry 
work owed for by someone in the boats. 
But joking didn’t hit my ‘notion at the 
minute; and I snapped: “Stow that, Tolley. 
There’s Simpson fast to that whale’s back 
and maybe dead by now.” 


The men whirled to see, and the boat 
settled and cut off all our wind for a minute 
before we drifted to the surface again. 
“Set still, now,” I bawled at them. And 
they did; but we all watched that whale, 
catching a glimpse now and then of that 
man still hanging there. The whale was 
swimming half on his side, like they’re 
apt to do in the flurry, but Simpson seemed 
to manage to keep uppermost. “He'll be 
drowned,” I says to myself. “And you're 
to blame for it” 


The second mate’s boat had picked up 
Jem Mace and his men. They must have 
been a quarter of a mile from us, and no 
chance of their taking us aboard with the 
load they had. But I looked around for the 
ship, and I saw good news. She’d caught a 
breeze and was coming right down wind 
to us. That meant less bother when the 
whale was dead. For the whale was dying, 
though slow. It couldn’t have been more 
than a matter of seconds since Pitchpole 
Dawson pitchpoled home the lance that 
did the trick; and it couldn’t have been 
many minutes to the end. But thinking 
of that man riding the whale made it seem 
as long as a whole cruise. 


You might have thought the whale knew 
the champion bronco-buster of Wyoming 
was aboard him. It looked like he set vut 
to give a real performance. l’ve seen one 
of these Wild West shows since then, and I 
know more about broncos than when I 
first heard Red Simpson talk about them. 
But I wish to state this whale made a 
bronco Jook right feeble. He had all their 
tricks and some few of his own; and when 
he tried theirs he improved on them by just 
the difference between a half a ton or so 
of horse and a hundred tons or so of whale. 
He’d swim in a racing circle for a minute, 
then go zig-zagging around, shaking the 
great head of him like he’d shake it off— 
like a trout fighting the line—then he’d 
fairly gallop through the water in a smother 
and turmoil of spray and blood and froth. 
And every little while we’d catch one 
glimpse of that rag of humanity a sticking 
to him. “He couldn’t hold on through all 
ang I says. “He must be caught in the 
ine.” 


But anyway, there he was. Once in so 
often, you come across a whale that dies 
extra hard. This was one of them; and the 
worst came at the end. Our stove boat 
was like a grand-stand seat to see it all. 
And the whale hung close to us.. I could see 
him weakening; and all of a sudden he 
whirled and come our way, and without 
thinking I yelled: “Starn all. Oh, starn 
all!” 

A lot of good that did, with us under 
water to our noses; if he’d kept coming he’d 
have splintered us like a rock splinters 
glass. 


For a minute it looked like he’d do just 
that. Head out he came, and hell for leather. 
And then, when he was five or six rods 
away, I saw him settle in the water and I 
knew what was coming. The next minute 
he was gone under, out of sight; and the 
minute after that, unlifting himself to the 
sky as though for mercy in the agony of 
giving up his life, with one tremendous, 
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Kidney Trouble? 
Stomach Distress ? 


Huntington, W. Va.—“I was a sufferer 
from kidney trouble and stomach dis- 
tress and had tried at least fifty differ- 
ent remedies for both troubles and 
could get no relief. I had almost given 
up all hopes when one of my friends 
suggested that I give Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery a trial. The same 
day I went to the drug store and told 
the druggist what my trouble was and 
that I wanted to try Dr. Pierce’s reme- 
dies. I bought one bottle of the ‘Golden 
Medical -Discovery’ and one of the 
Anuric (kidney and backache) Tablets. 
After taking these medicines I began to 
feel like a different person. To date I 
have taken three bottles of the ‘Golden 
Medical. Discovery’ and two of the 
‘Anuric Tablets’ and can honestly say 
that I have never felt better in my life 
than I do at present.”—F. E. Howland, 
944 Twentieth St. 

Don’t wait for serious kidney ailment 
to set in. Help your weakened kidneys 
with Dr. Pierce’s Anuric. At all drug 
stores. Send 10c to Dr. Pierce, Dept. X, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for trial pkg. of any of 


his remedies. 
SHIRTS 


MAKE fapise vane 
f Easily sold. Over 




























factory to wearer. 
one million sat- 
isfied wearers No capital or experience 








uired. Large steady i e 
$100. to $150. Weekly. Territory aoe ee 
allotted. Write For Free Samples, 
Madison Shirt Mill, 509 B’way, N.Y. 


Joy— 
“For QUFFERERS 


I positively guarantee Macerated Wheat to relieve the worst 
cases of stomach trouble and banish constipation or it costs 
you nothing. Soothing to a weak stomach as a poultice to in- 
flammation. Stays down and nourishes. Testimonials without 
number. My reputation of 25 years backs my guarantee. 
Write for proof. BYRON TYLER 

152 GIBRALTAR BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SWEATERS 23555 


Clubs, Teams. Order direct from mill. Save 20to 30%. Anystyle, 
color or size, from stock orto order. Finest virgin wool. Send now for 
tree catalog of big bargains. Special cffers to schools, clubs, teams. 


American Knitting Mills,1538 Clybourn Av.,Dp 33, Chicago 



























Good Friends of the Pathfinder Can Save Their Subscription Money 


The Pathfinder does not offer premiums for new subscriptions. This paper at $1 a year is the biggest dollar's value in the publishing 
world today. It is one of the few papers of national circulation still ae at the pre-war price. in recognition of this, many of our good friends 
recommend the Pathfinder to their friends, often sending us orders d 

will by extending the subscription for one full year of any subscriber who sends us 
by a remittance of $2. Credit on your subscription account cannot be gi 

account of any subscription sent in heretofore. Send $2 and names of two new yearly subscribers at once and get your renewal free. 
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final stroke of his great flukes he flung his 
whole, gigantic bulk clear of the sea, 

I saw him arching, as it seemed, almost 
above our heads; and for a space that was 
like eternity the stupendous mass of him 
hung suspended there. Then down he fell 
and struck the surging swell with a crac- 
kling, battering uproar and an impact that 
sent over us a wave which bore us down 
and down till I thought we would never 
see sun again. When I had kicked free 
of the boat and gasped and clawed and 
fought my way to the air, and breathed, 
there was the whale’s great carcass, lifeless 
now, surging slowly past under the mo- 
mentum of his last, terrific effort to shake 
off the irons that drained his life away. 


The wrecked boat and my men drifted to 
the surface; and then, within arm’s length, 
came floating by that section of the whale 
where his hump lies. The leviathan had 
turned on his side, so that his hump was 
toward me; and just above it I saw the 
man’s figure stretched limp as old clothes. 
I saw, the same moment, that a noose in the 
line a foot from the harpoon had caught 
his arm and held him there. One whip of 
my knife freed him; and we dragged him 
across our knees in the wreck of our boat. 
My profane relief to hold even his lifeless 
body safe again was surging from my lips 
when, as I turned the body face uppermost 
to give the breath of life a chance, I saw—— 

The man who had ridden the whale in its 
flurry was not the cowboy—but Pitchpole 
Dawson, his tormentor. 

Once explained, the thing was simple. 
When the whale rolled over the mate’s boat 
Red Simpson forgot any thought he may 
have had of trying the outrageous feat to 
which Pitchpole had incited him. But by a 
strange and ironic circumstance, a noose 
in the loose line floating in the water caught 
Pitchpole’s arm at the elbow and tightened 
there. Through that tremendous flurry he 
had struggled to free himself, till his merci- 
ful senses left him. Instinct kept the 
breath in his body during those periods 
when he was totally immersed. His stout 
jacket’s sleeve saved his arm from anything 
worse than a tremendous strain and chafing. 
The tough fiber of the man asserted itself; 
and by the time the ship came up and we 
had hoisted him to the deck, he was able 
to stand erect, though wearily. 


Red Simpson, however, during those min- 
utes when from the second mate’s boat he 
had watched the whale’s manner of dying, 
had fully comprehended the strenuous na- 
ture of the joke Pitchpole had planned for 
him. I could not blame the man when, as 
he came face to face with Pitchpole on the 
deck, he evened things. For from within 
his water-soaked garments he produced that 
treasured belt, emblem of: his hard won 
championship, and pressed it into Pitch- 
pole’s shaky hands. “Take it, > pall said Red 
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Simpson, all too heartily. “Take it, You’ve 
earned it. [ll take a chance at bronco- 
busting; but as a whale-buster, I take off 
my hat to you.” 

THE END. 





SENSATION OF HIGH DROPS 

It appears from investigations made by 
scientists that the spectators of a fall from 
a great height suffer more distress than the 
victims. Livingstone found, when his arm 
was chewed by a lion, that he suffered no 
pain at all and had time for casual reflec- 
tions on what might happen next. M. Man- 
zini records the case of his own fall from 
a great height when a child and describes 
the feeling of blindness that came upon 
him, due to the rapidity of his descent, also 
the anguish of recovering his breath after 
it. 

Others, however, describe their sensa- 
tions during a tremendous fall as being far 
from disagreeable. Thus, some years ago, 
Prof. Heirn, a geologist of Zurich, described 
“the flood of thought” that traversed his 
mind during a typical Alpine fall, which 
began on an inclined plane. He saw beauti- 
ful scenes of his past life as he fell, and re- 
flected rationally upon his death or the 
chance of escape. He felt no pain on strik- 
ing the ground, but he heard a thud, which 
was the impact of his own head on a rock. 
Another Alpine faller thought about his 
insurance and family. “Of the losing of 
my breath, of which people talk, there was 
no suggestion, and only the heavy fall on 
the snow-covered ground caused me to lose 
suddenly and painlessly all consciousness.” 
Both these Alpinists insisted on the ab- 
sence of anxiety from their minds when 
falling. 

Among the’ classic English falls may be 
mentioned that of a steeplejack, who fell 
from the top of the church of St. George in 
Bolton-le-Meors to the ground, the whole 
distance traversed being some 120 feet. 
The man’s skull struck some sheet lead 
upon the earth and left its impact upon it, 
but though this fall was quite unbroken 
the man was only slightly injured and re- 
sumed work in a few days. Not long ago a 
man with his shoes on fell from the top of 
a cliff at Dover, the height of which was 
afterward found to be 400 feet. He was 
picked up floating insensible in some five 
feet of water, but his shoes were off, which 
proves that he must have retained sufficient 
consciousness on reaching the water to 
enable him to draw his shoes from his 
feet.—Kansas City Star. 





One day, as I chanced to pass, 
A beaver was damming a river. 
And a man who had run out of gas, 
Was doing the same to his flivver. 
—Chicago Phoenix. 
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Bew invention does 
away with coal or wood. The 
New International Oi! Burner 
| is the first inexpensive oil burn- 
ing device for homes with low 
operating cost; sets in firebox of any 
stoveor furnace; transforms oilinto In- 
stant-Gas which burns without waste. 
Gives three times the heat of coal, and 
per. Better cook: baking. 
Installed in few minutes; no damage 
tostoveorfurnace. Over 60,000 
users. Sold on money-back guar- 
antee. Write today for 30 day 
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NEW METHOD 
HEALS RUPTURE 


Kansas City Doctor’s Discovery 
Makes Truss or Operation 
Unnecessary 

















Kansas City, Mo.—(Special)—A new dis- 
covery which, experts agree, has no equal 
for curative effects in all rupture cases, is 
the latest accomplishment of Dr. Andrews, 
the well known Hernia specialist of this 
city. The extraordinary success of this 
new method proves that it holds and heals 
a rupture. It weighs only a few ounces. 
Has no hard gouging pads, no elastic belt, 
no leg straps, no steel bands, and is as 
comfortable as a light garment. It has en- 
abled hundreds of persons to throw away 
trusses and declare their rupture absolutely 
healed. Many of these had serious double 
ruptures, from which they had suffered 
for years. It is Dr. Andrews’ ambition to 
have every ruptured person enjoy the quick 
relief, comfort and healing power of his 
discovery, and he will send it on free trial 
to any reader of the Pathfinder who writes 
him at his office, 1051 Koch Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. He wants one person in each 
neighborhood to whom he can refer. y 
you wish to be rid of rupture for good 
without an- operation, take advantage of 
the doctor’s free offer. Write him today. 
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Radio News 


This department was created to cover the most important 
and interesting developments in the realm of radio. We 
shall not go into all the intricate features of advanced 
radio or try to answer technical questions; the department 
is intended to be of popular and general interest. 








Guglielmo Marconi in 1896 took out the 
first patent ever granted for a practical 
system of wireless telegraphy by the use of 
electric waves. Since then he has been 
an authority on radio and a constant con- 
tributor to the science. His latest dis- 
coveries which make it possible to trans- 
mit radio messages on very short wave- 
lengths and in a given direction to the ex- 
clusion of all others will revolutionize radio 
broadcasting, says Marconi. The inventor 
claims that the advantages of his new sys- 
tem over the old are several. Only a frac- 
tion of the power hitherto necessary to 
broadcast will be required. Greater send- 








Father—What’s the matter with the boy 
now? He doesn’t seem to care any more 
for his radio set. 

Mother—No; what he wants now is a 
death-ray machine to play with.—Paris 
Rire. 





ing speed is possible. The fact that short 
wave-lengths are not affected by atmos- 
pheric disturbances will eliminate the two 
great radio bugaboos, static and sunlight. 


Many fans do not realize that ear-phones 
are delicately constructed and should there- 
fore be handled carefully. They are easily 
thrown out of adjustment when dropped 
or otherwise subjected to hard treatment. 
Also the small magnets in them may be- 
come demagnetized by such ill treatment. 
In addition to this, dropping may crack 
the ear-piece; thus the diaphragm will not 
be held down tightly and a shallow tone 
in the phones will result. Whenever one 
of the cords on ear-phones is marked with 
a red, gray or other colored thread it de- 
notes that that cord should be connected 
to the “B” battery terminal on the set; the 
other cord should go to the plate terminal. 
Reversal of cords may in time demagnetize 
the phones. 


In order to save the cost of an orchestra 
in every movie theater, a London movie 
manager has installed a wireless system 
connecting his chain of movie houses, and 
the music for all of them will be supplied 
from a single central orchestra. This idea 
opens up great possibilities in reducing the 
cost of operating regular theaters as well 
as picture theaters. The cost for music 
is usually one of the big items, but a large 
part of this can be avoided by using radio 
music. 


Radiograms 
Davella, Kentucky, is endeavoring to col- 
lect from its residents contributions to 
total $250 for the purchase of a radio re- 
ceiving set. The set would be used to pro- 
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vide church services for Davella’s 300 in- 
habitants, tuning in on services broadcast 
from other parts of the country. 

It is estimated that it cost about $350,- 
000 to broadcast the proceedings of the 
Democratic national convention held in 
New York. 

The first radio set to cross the continent 
by air mail was a five-tube neutrodyne set. 
Cost of mailing was $69.46. The set was 
transported without damage. 


W. Merreoq, a Frenchman, is trying to 
interest the U. S. government in his in- 
vention of a machine which he claims will 
permit sending and receiving radio mes- 
sages at the same time. 

Bernays Johnson, of Newark, N. J., is 
said to have demonstrated a portable di- 
rective radiophone weighing only 80 
pounds, operated from dry cells but without 
tubes, aerial or ground connection. He 
talked to persons 50 feet away through two 
walls, each a foot thick. The set also rings 
a bell at the receiving end. With the use 
of an amplifier it is said persons a mile 
apart can carry on conversations by means 
of the new apparatus. 

The German government has forbidden 
the broadcasting of church services in that 
country. 





THAT LOUD SPEAKER JOKE 


The announcer at Station WBAV, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, recently told his listeners the 
joke about the first loud speaker having 
been made from Adam’s rib. A few days 
later he received a letter from a fan asking 
him to repeat the story,,as he didn’t quite 
catch it. So Mr. Carothers announced, the 
following day, that he had been requested 
to repeat the story about Adam’s rib being 
used to make the first loud’ speaker, but 
he didn’t dare repeat it;-as he had also 
received dire threats from various women 
for telling it the first time. Then came the 
letter that capped the climax. A fan wrote: 


“Since you can’t repeat the story about 
using Adam’s rib to make the first lond 
speaker, will you please write it and mail 
it to me in the inclosed stamped envelope? 
If it’s as good as it starts, it must be a hum- 
dinger.”—Radio Digest. 





HAIL THE MOUTH ORGAN! 


All hail the mouth organ! It can never 
take its place in opera and the symphony 
orchestra, but neither can its place be taken 
in the life of American youth, in the heart 
of the homesick and in the need of the man 
at the front. So long as there is youth 
there will be mouth organs. Like marbles, 
tops, kites and baseball, it is an inalienable 
right of boyhood. 

Evidences of new popularity for the 
mouth organ are offered by the radio, the 
mouth organ contests, the vaudeville and 
even some modern drama. It has even been 
taken up seriously, albeit in a light strain, 
by the musical organizations of some of 
the larger American universities. 


But the mouth organ is at its best in the 
old familiar airs such as vocalists addicted 
to harmony love to perform with an Adam’s 
apple tenor and a subcellar bass. The 
mouth organ was particularly meant to be 
sociable and consoling—to assuage the 
homesickness of the boy who goes from the 
farm to the city or from home to school. 
The world knows its war record. It went 
with the Tommies and the doughboys into 
the trenches, so much so that it is handed 
down to fame in the song that says “Tom- 
my with ’is mouth organ, ’e’s at it all the 
time.”—Wisconsin Journal. 








Luther’s three-fold rule was: Stand up 
straightly, speak out boldly, and sit down 
quickly. 
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: it is good for mer- 
chandise people must buy every day. No 
specialexperience necessary. Write today 
for free booklet “McConnon’s System.” 


McCONNON & CO., Factory M24, Winona, Minn. 

















TAILORING SALESMEN Soll our guaranteed 


wool suits and 
overcoats at $31.50 and $37.50 direct to wearer; $5.00 
to $7.50 profit on each order. Our two price line is the 
biggest money maker from start to finish—satisfaction 
and repeat orders guaranteed. A real opportunity for 
Salesmen, Mechants, Barbers and Clearners. Fall 
and Winter samples are now ready. Write for a 
handsome line, including a leather carrying case. 


MORSE TAILORING CO., 
Dept. 33-C, 415 So, Wells St., Chicago, Il. 

















Stop Wheezing and Sneezi 

Quick as Lightning —>s—4-—2-—Noo Waiting 
Ali Asthma, Hay Fever, Bronchitis and Catarrh Van- 
ishes. Difficult breathing — burning, itching eyes — 
coughing — in fact, everything cleared away by the old 
and reliable Atlas Reco nded every- 
where. Miss B. Hubbard of Mobile, Ala. says: ‘‘ Finest 
Medicine in the Worild’’. We will prove it is the best 
by sending a $1 supply FREE to ail sufferers who write 
us today, giving name, age and description of trouble. 


Atlas Medic Co., 2045 Byers Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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* TUNING IN ON MARS 


Last month when Mars made her “near- 
est-to-earth” visit a widespread attempt 
was made to pick up wireless messages 
from our neighbor planet. As many as 58 
army and 20 navy radio stations joined in 
the contest, trying various wave-lengths 
for reception. However, the only phe- 
nomenon encountered was reported to be 
ordinary static. 

C. Francis Jenkins, the inventor of the 
“radio photo message continuous trans- 
mission machine” attempted to photograph- 
ically record any Martian messages by ad- 
justing his receiving apparatus to a wave- 
length of 6000 meters. A film 30 feet long 
and six inches wide was run through the 
machine for a period of 29 hours. The 
“messages” recorded were an arrangement 
of dots and dashes with pivtures weirdly 
resembling a face repeated at regular inter- 
vals on one side of the film. Mr. Jenkins 
does not take the “messages” seriously, 
however. He thinks it is likely that the 
markings are the result of heterodyning or 
interference of radio signals. The code 
expert of the war department and other 
experts are nevertheless giving Mars the 
benefit of the doubt and are carefully exam- 
ining Jenkins’s mysterious film. 

Marconi, the Italian radio wizard, said he 
was too busy to listen to possible messages 
from Mars. Three years ago it was erron- 
eously reported that he had heard signals 
from this planet, so naturally many persons 
this time expected to hear some strange 
story of what the inhabitants of Mars (if 
any) thought of us ordinary mortals. 

Radio has‘accomplished many wonderful 
things within the last few years but it is 
almost too much to expect at this early 
date to receive radio communications over 
a distance of some 34,600,000 miles (the 
recent nearest approach of Mars). How- 
ever, nothing is impossible and it is to the 
eternal credit of any man who accomplishes 
some new feat in proof of this. In the mean- 
time, while we are awaiting messages from 
Mars let us take our radios and enjoy the 
messages from other parts of our own little 
planet. There is so much to listen to in 
the way of music, talks etc. that we should 
not lack for entertainment. 





A RADIO LAMENT 
The following poem was inspired when 
station WLAG, Minneapolis, announced its 
discontinuance. 


My little old crystal set’s covered with dust, 
On a dark closet shelf it stands. 

Its two-dollar head-phones are red with rust 
And its dials untouched by my hands. 


Just one week ago, the set was proud 
In its place on a dining-room chair; 
3ut that was the time when the night air 
was loud 
With WLAG on the air. 


“Now I’ll tune you out for a while,” I said 
To my crystal set last Thursday night, 
And staggering off to my trundle bed 
I dreamt of the wave lengths bright. 

But as I lay snoring, the station’s song 
Was stilled when its folks went broke. 
Though the nights are many, the nights are 

long, 
To my set now comes never a croak. 
But faithful to WLAG it stands, 
Forsaken, forlorn in its place, 
Awaiting the touch of a tuning-in hand 
And the grin on a listening-in face. 
And it wonders while waiting the long 
nights through, 
In the gloom of its dusty lair 
“Won’t somebody please crash through with 
some dough 
And put the old call back on the air?” 
—Minneapolis Tribune. 
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The World’s Largest Store is RADIO 
HEADQUARTERS. Here you can get the 
famous SILVERTONE neutrodyne receiv- 
ing set or the smallest radio parts—at the 
lowest prices in America. 








Everybody is bibiestiod 1 in Radio. 
If you would keep in step with the 
progress that has been made in this 
gre eatest of all discoveries, you should 

ve our NEW RADIO Catalog just 
now off the press. 


You can get the latest and best 

equipment rom RADIO HEAD- 

RTERS. We have everything 

that anybody needs to enjoy the 

entertainment, news and education 

that are waiting to be brought right 
into your home. 


Don’t be without the comfort of 
Radio this fall and winter when 
reception is so fine. 


The World’s Largest Store— 


RADIO HEADQUARTERS — can 


save you money on everything you 
need. 


ee oe 
Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you. 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. : 
Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 
Send New Radio Catalog. 
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This book Teaches how to Make 
Medicine of all kinds from Roots 
and Herbs growing in your own back 
yard and in the fields and forests. 
Price 10c, Worth $$. Contains 
over 250 recipes and herb secrets. 
Illustrated. It may contain the very 
remedy to save your life. 
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Large manufacturer of Handkerchiefs and Dress Goods, 
etc., wishes representative in each locality. Factory to consumer. 
Big profits, honest goods. Credit given. Send for particulars, 
Freeport Manufacturing Co., 23 Main Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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How Many 
You Like to Gain in a Week ? 


If you are thin and scrawney and would like to gain 
weight, I will send you a sample of the genuine Hilton’s 


Vitamines absolutely FREE. Do not send any money— 
just your name and address to W. W. HILTON, 171 Gate- 
way Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


Bonds & Monies 2.5 %5."jc1itien na ton 
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What is Your Pet 
Superstition? 


Will a broken mirror. cause 
unhappiness? 

What makes 13 an unlucky 
number? 

What is the myth of the four- 
leaved clover? 

Why is the horseshoe a “lucky 
omen’’ ? 

Does a cat really have nine 
lives? 

Do you believe in the omen 
of spilled salt? 

Are pearls unlucky? 

What does your birthstone 
mean? 


Come Search with Us 
Behind the Pages 
of History! 


READ ABOUT 


—the king who kissed every 
girl in Normandy 

—the Queen who enslaved th 
boy-king Nero 

—the bethrothal of an infant 
boy and girl 

—the famous man in_ history 
who wore a corset 

—the superstition that made 
Napoleon unhappy 

—the wonderful bard who was 
blinded by the Greeks 


—the woman who confessed she 
was a ‘‘witch’’ 


One Person in a 
Thousand Knows 


—why we say the stork brings 
babies 


—how the kiss originated 


—why the Egyptians mummified 
their dead 


—why marriage-rings are worn 


—the significance of orange 
blossoms on brides 


—why black is the color of 
mourning 


—why Chinese women compress 
their feet 


—why the Egyptians worshipped 
the snake 


—why cannibalism started 








The whole amazin 
of human life | 


ACK to the very cradle of hu- 
man existence! All through 
the many ages and stages of 
man’s development! 


The dawn of love, the beginning 
of faith, the discovery of voice, the 
early struggles with the forces of 
nature, the miracle of birth, the 
mystery of death, the germ of 
superstition, customs and habits of 
life—the powerful and inspiring 
story of man’s personal dcvelop- 
ment at last in one astounding 
volume! 


What do you really know about 
yourself? When did man stand 
erect upon the earth for the first 
time? How old is human marriage? 
What is religion? Why do we clothe 
ourselves? How did man discover 
that he had a soul? 


Here is one of the most fearless 
and truthful discussions of human 
nature ever written. It tells you 
thousands of fascinating tales about 
yourself—startling, extraordinary 
things you never suspected. Illus- 
trated not only with remarkable 
pen sketches and color drawings, 
but with hundreds of actual photo- 
graphs. 


Man’s Habits and Instancts Traced 
Back to Their Source 


All civilization is but a thin ve- 
neer over the surface of savagery. 
The habits, customs, impressions, 
fears, impulses and passions accu- 
mulated by our ancestors since the 
beginning of life still slumber 
within us. 

For instance, there existed in the 
dawn of life a human pairing-off 
system which took place at a time 
that corresponds to what is now 
June. That accounts for the mod- 
ern urge to marry in June. 









story 


Similarly, we throw rice after the 
bride because it satisfies a certain 
primitive impulse, and we dare not 
say in words what this curious old 
custom. suggests. 


SEND NO MONEY 


We believe that “The Customs of 
Mankind” is one of the most inter- 
esting and important books of the 
year, and to introduce it properly 
we are making a very extraordinary 
pre-publication offer. 

Let us have your name and ad- 
dress to enter on the advance list 
to receive a copy of “The Customs 
of Mankind” as soon as it is off 
press. When it arrives, give the 
postman only $2.98 in full payment 
for a book that would ordinarily 
sell for $5.00. You have the privi- 
lege of returning the book any time 
within 5 days and having your 
money refunded if you are not 
amazed and delighted. 


Be sure to get your copy of this 
beautiful first edition at the special 
price. Use this coupon today—Now. 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept A-449, 
Garden City, New York. 













NELSON DOUBLEDAY, iInc., Dept. A-449 
Garden City, N. Y¥. 
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| 

| You may enter my name on the special advance list to receive one of 
the first copies of ‘“‘The Customs of Mankind’’ by Lillian Eichler. Under 

| the terms of your special pre-publication offer, I will give the postman 
only $2.98 (plus few cents delivery charges) in full payment on arrival—for 

| the $5.00 book. It is understood that I have the privilege of returning the 
book any time within 5 days and having my money refunded if I am not 

| swept away by its beauty and fascination. I am to be the sole judge. 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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{] Check this square if you want this book with the beautiful full-leather 
binding at $4.98 with same return privilege. 














